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August  10,  1899 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
HENRY  HOUGHTON,  BusineM  Manager. 


Th*  Evangelist  is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper, 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Prick.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters.  $3.00  a  year  in  ad\'ance,  postage  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $3.00  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  tKtsitions  Marriage  and  Il^th  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  op  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  BhouUl  Ite  neiU  one  iceek  heftrre  the 
change  i*  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapiier.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  Is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  drafton 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

Oontkibutions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Unavailable  Articles,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

IjETTBrs  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
158  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Entered  a*  »econd-ela»$  matter  in  the  Xew  York  Poet-office, 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 

Brentano's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 

Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 

Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Cowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 

New  York. 


READING  FOR  ‘‘THE  SILLY  SEASON.” 

The  “silly  season’’  is  silly,  not  becanse 
nothing  of  serious  interest  happens  in  summer; 
but  because  people  stop  reading  in  vacation. 
All  sorts  of  interesting  things  are  going  on, 
snnimer  assemblies,  summer  schools,  summer 
charities;  hut  people  who  usually  “keep 
abreast  of  things’’  know  nothing  about  them 
because  they  don’t  read  in  summer. 

Of  course  not.  Six  days  in  the  week  they 
are  out  in  the  hammock  or  the  boat,  on  the 
golf  links  or  the  wheel,  the  tennis  court  or 
the  croquet  ground — as  they  ought  to  be.  But 
on  Sunday  what  they  need  is  a  bright  paper, 
packed  full  of  the  latest  religious  news,  with 
reports  of  good  deeds  done  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  an  interesting  story  to  read  to  the  children, 
and  one  or  two  earnest  articles  to  uplift  their 
own  spiritual  life.  That  is,  they  need  The 
Evangelist. 

Many  of  your  friends  do  not  know  that  The 
Evangelist  is  just  what  they  need,  but  yon 
know  it.  Will  you  not  see  to  it  that  they  find 
it  out?  For  a  quarter  you  can  put  the  paper 
into  their  hands  for  a  month.  For  a  dollar, 
our  introductory  price,  they  may  have  it  until 
January  1,  1900. 

Shall  we  hear  from  you? 

THE  WEEK’S  BUSINESS. 

Uncertainty  as  to  money  has  been  almost 
wholly  responsible  for  the  comparatively  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  business  done  in  securities  and 
investments  the  past  week.  The  tone  of  the 
market  has  not  been  dull  or  values  depressed, 
but  on  the  contrary  values  have  risen  all  along 
the  line  and  business  has  been  done  in  greater 
volume  than  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  But  money  like  anything  else  will  seek 
the  market  where  the  highest  price  can  be 
obtained,  and  as  Wall  Street  strives  for  cheap 
money  there  has  resulted  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  they 
might  get  caught  in  a  money  spasm,  and  the 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  &  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


regular  operators  have  therefore  done  only  a 
limited  business. 


Money  rates  are  not  high,  and  have  not  re¬ 
cently  been  high  Call  loans  have  not  for  some 
time  averaged  above  four  per  cent.  Certainly 
that  is  not  an  extravagant  rate  to  pay  for  ac¬ 
commodation  in  a  period  of  active  general  busi¬ 
ness  like  the  present,  but  Wall  Street  has  paid 
it  with  reluctance  and  borrowed  as  little  as 


possible. 

The  street’s  notion  seems  to  be  that  two  per 
cent,  ought  to  be  the  maximum  rate  for  call 
money,  and  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  the 
rate  ought  to  be  one  per  cent,  or  lower.  The 
time  will  come,  and  comparatively  soon,  when 
the  minimum  rate  will  be  one  per  cent.,  and 
probably  less;  but  not  much  lower  than  the 
ruling  rates  can  be  expected  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  the  development  of  a  broad  move¬ 
ment  in  stocks  would  doubtless  carry  money 
materially  higher.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
strong  bull  markets,  with  call  money  at  six  per 
cent., and  for  that  matter,  far  above  six  per  cent. 


APPOISTMEATS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THE  BOARDS. 


Home  Missions, 
Foreign  Mlfwlons, 
Churcli  Erection, 
Education. 
Publication  and  S.  S. 
Ministerial  Relief, 
Freedmen, 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1319  Walnut  St.,  Phlla. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMEKK 


IAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 


organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea 
1,603  new  schools  started  In  1898  ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  preWousIy  establlslied.  75  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  contributions  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  V.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OP  NEW  YORK. 


(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catheiiiie  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  lieen  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Mooke,  President. 

Theophilus  a.  Bkouwek,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant.  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  resi>ectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  beca'.i«e  of  the  House  of  Industrj-. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

^rvlce  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  p.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  a.m.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  51orki8  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
ARCHIBALD  D.  Russell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  153  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Its  colpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $.300  to  5500  supports  a  colporter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas.,  150  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yo-k, 

Incorporated  April,  18.33,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 
puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
New  York;  publishes  the  Suitors’  Maoazine,  the  Seaman’s  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  James  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stur- 
3E8,  Treas.;  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


aL  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES. 

Tablets,  Lecturos,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churcbly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  TIsiot's  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

S  WS*”*  Tie  Coi  Sods  &  BDClley  Co., 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FAVORABLY  KNOWN  SINCE IBOi:  TyflPrir 

HAVE  FURNISHED  g5.000“^0’/f  A 
a  flHURCH.  SCHOOL  A  OTHOt.  AUUWUe 

6  MENEELT&CO.. 

, WEST-TROT 

CHIMES.  Etc. CATALOGUEliPRICES  FREF 


Before  any  one,  to  whom  has  been 
entriisteo  the  purchase  of  a  church 
bell,  places  his  order,  he  naturally 
investigates  the  liell  question.  For 
uur 

<‘HLY.>IYKK”  HULL 
we  court  the  closest  scrutiny  and  compari¬ 
son  alike  of  Its  pei formances  and  pii  e. 


The  Middlesex  Banking  Ckimpany,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  our  advertising 
columns  offering  Its  five  p-r  cent,  bonds,  is  the  largest 
corporation  in  its  particular  line  of  business  in  this 
country,  and  its  success  compares  favorably  with  the 
German  companies,  which,  for  more  than  a  century, 
have  furnished  the  most  highly  esteemed  investment 
securities  obtainable  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  Middlesex  Hanking  Company  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old.  with  an  established  reputation,  having 
passed  safely  through  two  financial  panics,  meeting 
without  delay  all  its  obligations  for  principal  and  inter¬ 
est.  Itslxmdsare  being  sought  by  first-class  investors, 
including  trustees  and  executors,  who,  in  Connecticut, 
are  permitted  by  law  to  Invest  ip  Its  securities. 


Preabytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Camden  on  Mon¬ 
day  September  18,  1899,  at  7.30  H.  M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Brimfield,  Ill.,  on 
Monday.  September  11,  at  7.S)  P.  M. 

I.  A.  Cornelison,  Stated  Clerk. 


ALLIANCE  OF  THE  REFORMED  CIICUCHE.S. 

The  Seventh  General  Council  of  the  “Alliance  of  the 
Reformed  Churches”  throughout  the  world  holding  the 
Presbyterian  System,  will  be  held  in  the  New, York  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  Wallace  Radcliffe  D.D., 
pastor),  from  Sept  27-  Oct.  6, 1899.  The  Council  will  be 
oiiened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  .lohn  De  Witt  D.  D., 
LL  D.,of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  an  address  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Marshall  I>ang  D.I).,of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  President 
of  the  Alliance. 

George  D.  M  athews.  General  Secretary, 

Wm.  He.vby  Roberts,  American  t^ecretary. 

The  Executive  Commission  of  the  Alliance,  Western 
or  American  Section,  will  meet  on  Sept.  36. 1899,  in  the 
New  York  Avenue  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  7.30 
P.M. 

Reduced  rates  of  railroad  fare  have  been  secured,  and 
particulars  connected  with  the  reduction-can  be  had  on 
application  to  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts  D.D.,  1319  Wal¬ 
nut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NKW  I’l  BLICATIONS. 

Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York:  Honey  From  Many 
Hives;  Gathereil  by  Rev.  James  Mudge  D.D.  $1.00. 

Presbyterian  Hoard  ok  Publication,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  The  School  Hymnal.  40  cents.  $37  a  hundred. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  :  Cyr’s  Fifth  Reader. 
PERIODICALS 

July:  The  Kinsman  :  Critical  Review;  Young  Men  of 
India;  American  Missionary. 

Aiigiiel :  The  Forum;  Hartford  Seminary  Record; 
British  Messenger;  Good  News;  Quarterly  Register; 
McClure’s  Magazine ;  The  Cambrian ;  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science  ;  Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine;  Bird  Lore;  Book  News;  Church  Economist; 
Spirit  of  Missions;  Sunday  Magazine;  Good  Reading; 
Christian  City;  Church  Union;  The  Biblical  World; 
American  >Ionthly;  Review  of  Reviews;  The  Church 
Choir;  Book  Buyer;  Practio  Latinus;  New  Century 
Education;  Music  Teacher;  Nonconformist  Musical 
Journal ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly ;  National 
Advocate. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 
Eighty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  1899. 

The  Primary  Needs  of  the  Negro  Race.  Prof.  Kelly 
Miller. 

The  Imperial  Christ  in  Missions.  Lyman  Whiting. 
Single  Tax  Versus  Socialism.  A.  M.  Simmons.  Scents, 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Missionary  Reports  (Foreign), 
May,  1899. 


ROCKLAND  OEMBTERY. 


For  Over  Fifty  Tears 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sootrino  Sybup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  beet 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  otoer  kind. 


PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jer- 
sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 
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BURIAL  SOSG. 

Augusta  Moore. 

“  Ashes  to  ashes ;  dust  to  dust,” 

But  I  shall  fly  away  1 

The  part  of  my  beinp'  I  leave  in  trust 
I  shall  come  for  another  day. 

For  I  am  a  spirit,  a  body  and  soul. 

Triune,  and  I  thm  must  be, 

A  human  beini;,  complete  and  whole, 
Throutch  a  glad  eternity. 

So,  good,  green  Earth,  in  thy  quiet  breast, 
(F’or  “a  little  while  ”  to  stay), 

I  leave  the  part  that  has  need  of  rest. 

And  “unclothed,”  I  fly  away. 

But  I  at  “the  end  of  days  ”  mine  own 
To  reclaim,  shall  surely  come. 

And  “sinew  to  sinew,  and  bone  to  bone,” 
Reclothed,  I  shall  speed  me  Home. 

So  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust  I 
But  I  shall  fly  away. 

Though  part  of  my  being  I  leave  in  trust. 
Till  the  Resurrection  Day. 


All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Th*>  trial  of  Captain  Dreyfus  has  begun.  The 
opening  session  of  his  second  court  martial 
took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Lycee  at  Rennes 
on  Monday  morning.  The  scene  was  imposing, 
the  tribunal  being  military  and  the  seven 
judges  officers  in  dress  uniform.  Captain 
Dreyfus  maintained  his  self-possession  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  considering  all  he  has  gone 
through.  Twice  only  he  lost  self-control. 
First,  after  the  reading  of  the  original  bill  of 
indictment  with  all  its  since  disproved  charges, 
and  their  recapitulation  by  Colonel  Jouast,  the 
presiding  judge,  being  asked  if  he  recognized 
the  bordereau.  Captain  Dreyfus  broke  into 
sobs  as  he  exclaimed,  “lam  innocent!  ...  I 
am  a  victim!’’  and  again  when  it  was  averred 
that  he  had  confessed  his  guilt  to  Du  Paty  de 
Clam.  He  then  uttered  in  a  piercing  voice  the 
words,  “It  is  iniquitous  to  condemn  an  inno¬ 
cent  man!  I  never  confessed  anything,  never!’’ 
The  general  belief  in  Paris  is  that  the  French 
Government  will  see  absolute  justice  done. 
The  harshness  shown  by  Colonel  Jouast  is  in 
some  quarters,  and  with  a  show  of  reason, 
said  to  be  with  intent  to  forestall  a  charge  of 
undue  mildness.  The  fact  that  the  court 
martial  is  not  to  hold  secret  sessions 
goes  far  towards  confirming  that  belief.  The 
world’s  verdict  has  already  been  given. 
Let  ns  hope  that  the  Rennes  Court  will  fol¬ 
low  it.  _ 

Since  the  assassination  of  the  President  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  the  situation  there 
has  been  serious.  An  incipient  revolution  is 
being  fostered  by  several  influential  Generals 
and  politicians.  The  chief  conspirator  is  Gen. 
Juan  Jiminez,  at  present  in  Havana.  His  ex¬ 
perience  in  revolutions  has  been  ample  and  his 
personality  is  strong  and  forceful.  As  the 
whole  island  is  on  the  qui  vive,  it  would  seem 
to  an  outsider  inexperienced  in  revolutions 
that  the  opportunity  was  hardly  a  favorable 
one.  The  United  States  has  been  dragged  into 
the  affair,  through  the  forcible  arrest  of  a  con¬ 


spirator  who  had  entered  the  Legation  Build¬ 
ing.  The  gunboat  Machias  is  now  at  Santo 
Domingo  to  anticipate  any  difficulties  that  may 
arise  from  the  political  situation. 

Secretary  Root  is  taking  hold  of  matters  with 
a  strong  hand.  He  is  making  a  searching  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  details  of  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  ;  particularly  as  to  the  mangement  of  the 
Philippines.  While  Mr.  Root  is  a  cautious 
man  he  is  also  a  thorough  one,  and  he  will  not 
stop  until  he  is  satisfied  as  to  every  detail  of 
value.  It  is  believed  at  Washington  that  he 
will  increase  the  army  in  the  Philippines  to 
forty  thousand  men,  and  that  he  will  make 
some  changes  gradually  in  the  personnel  of  the 
officers.  _ 

General  Otis  seems  to  have  misunderstood 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  cope. 
However,  we  have  heard  but  one  side  of  that 
dispute  as  yet ;  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  take  a 
snap  judgment.  The  Philippine  outlook  is  not 
so  gloomy  as  it  has  been.  With  a  new  Secre¬ 
tary  and  added  forces  and  a  few  possible 
changes  as  to  the  management,  the  end  of  the 
war  may  be  nearer  than  we  now  believe. 

With  war  in  our  distant  colonies  we  are  apt 
to  overlook  the  Indian  uprising  that  has  grown 
into  alarming  proportions  in  the  gold  moun¬ 
tains  of  Mexico.  Fully  one  thousand  well 
armed  braves  are  reported  on  the  war  path. 
Several  American  miners  have  been  killed, 
and  the  lives  of  many  more  are  in  danger. 
The  Mexican  Government  is  pushing  matters, 
with  two  thousand  soldiers  in  the  field,  but 
the  guerilla  methods  of  the  Yaquis  will  proba¬ 
bly  prolong  the  war  for  some  time.  The  out¬ 
break  arose  over  a  land  dispute,  and  it  seems 
that  the  Indians  have  some  justice  on  their 
side,  for  the  miners  were  undoubtedly  trespass¬ 
ing  upon  their  reservation. 

The  situation  at  Hampton  with  regard  to  the 
yellow  fever  is  greatly  improved.  Utmost 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  fever  is  now  under 
perfect  control  and  there  have  been  no  new 
cases  for  some  time.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  confidence  the  American  public  has  come 
to  have  in  our  health  authorities.  Where  ten 
years  ago  the  nation  would  have  been  seriously 
alarmed  if  not  stampeded,  to-day  the  yellow 
fever  reports  have  not  even  attained  the  dignity 
of  a  newspaper  scare.  No  quarantine  has  been 
taken  out  against  the  adjacent  towns  and 
cities  and  commerce  and  travel  have  suffered 
little.  _ 

The  Mazet  Committee  is  working  harder  than 
ever  these  hot  summer  days.  Just  at  present 
their  investigations  are  directed  towards  politi¬ 
cal  favoritism  and  jobbery  in  municipal  con¬ 
tracts.  The  famous  firm  of  Horgan  and  Slat¬ 
tery,  architects  for  the  present  administration, 
has  been  raked  over  the  coals.  The  examina¬ 
tion  was  a  laughable  one ;  and  yet  there  is 
much  to  grow  serious  over  in  this  investiga¬ 


tion.  The  people  are  learning  the  caliber  of 
our  public  servants.  And  it  may  not  be  long 
before  our  public  servants  learn  the  caliber  of 
the  people  of  Greater  New  York.  At  any  rate 
the  examination  seems  to  have  frightened 
Messrs.  Horgan  and  Slattery  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

No  one  seems  to  understand  the  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  the  attitude  of  the  Council  on  the  bond 
issue.  There  are  many  possible  explanations, 
and  both  sides  are  anxious  to  make  converts. 
Mr.  Moss  seems  to  think  the  obstructionists 
honest.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Council 
voted  bonds  for  a  Croton  watershed  and  refused 
to  vote  bonds  for  the  Hall  of  Records  or  for 
repairing.  There  seems  to  be  a  political  deal 
somewhere  and  Rapid  Transit  is  probably  one 
of  its  elements. 


There  has  been  much  discussion  during  the 
past  week  about  a  great  ship  canal  to  the 
lakes.  The  Deep  Water  Way  Commission  is 
meeting  and  considering  several  schemes,  and  a 
proposed  waterway  costing  two  hundred 
million  is  to  be  thoroughly  discussed.  Several 
routes  are  suggested  and  many  reports  have 
been  received.  One  of  these  contemplates  a 
canal  three  and  one-third  times  the  depth  and 
five  times  the  width  of  the  Erie  Canal,  to  ex¬ 
tend  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  thence 
to  Oneida  Lake  and  along  the  Mohawk  to  the 
Hudson.  Whatever  the  solution  may  be,  the 
results  of  the  investigation  and  discussion  upon 
such  an  important  subject  can  only  be  product¬ 
ive  of  good  results. 

Two  frightful  accidents  occurred  on  Sunday. 
At  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  the  greatest  catastrophe 
in  that  state  for  fifty  years  took  place.  A  car 
on  the  new  trolley  line  there  jumped  the  track 
on  an  unguarded  bridge  and  fell  forty  feet. 
The  total  number  of  killed  is  twenty-nine. 
An  excursion  party  near  Bar  Harbor  encoun¬ 
tered  death  through  the  breaking  of  a  forty- 
foot  gang  plank.  Two  hundred  fell  in  a  mass 
into  the  water,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
done  twenty  were  drowned. 


The  strike  fever  still  prevails.  The  New 
York  Sun  has  been  suffering  from  it  this  week. 
The  Sunday  edition  gave  evident  tokens  of 
trouble ;  but  precisely  what  is  the  matter  does 
not  appear  to  be  clear.  The  newsboys’  strike 
collapsed  last  week.  It  is  difficult  not  to 
regret  it,  simply  because  one’s  sympathies 
cannot  but  be  with  so  picturesque  and  in¬ 
teresting  a  company — and  mostly  small  boys 
at  that— as  against  a  powerful  organization. 
Perhaps,  in  fact,  the  strike  was  not  so  simple  a 
matter  as  that;  it  is  at  least  whispered 
that  rival  newspapers  were  backing  up  the 
small  boys.  However  that  may  be,  a  strike 
is  more  or  less  a  question  of  organization. 
Ably  as  the  little  fellows  have  imitated  the 
methods  of  older  unions  they  were  not 
quite  strongly  enough  united  among  them¬ 
selves. 
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OLD  SAYBROOK. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

If  any  one  wants  to  see  a  typical  New  Eng¬ 
land  town  in  its  primitive  and  nnspoiled 
beauty,  let  him  visit  Old  Saybrook.  Its  spacious 
central  avenue — two  hundred  feet  wide — was 
laid  out  when  land  was  cheap;  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  elms  which  form  a  glorious  cathedral  of 
greenth  must  have  been  planted  in  the  days  of 
Greorge  Washington.  Even  New  Haven  cannot 
boast  such  elms  as  these.  Saybrook  is  one  of 
the  historic  towns  of  our  republic.  A  few 
Dutchmen  from  “Nieuw  Amsterdam”  came 
here  before  the  “Mayflower”  saw  Plymouth 
Rock ;  and  in  1635  an  English  colony  was 
planted  here  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  ancient  oblong  tomb  of  Lady  Fen¬ 
wick,  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Fenwick,  is  the 
most  cherished  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  village. 

Two  things  have  made  Saybrook  famous. 
The  first  one  is  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
Y’ale  University.  Down  on  the  shaded  road 
towards  the  steamboat  landing  stood  the  house 
in  which  Abraham  Pierson  presided  over  the 
infant  institution.  In  that  humble  building 
was  held  the  JirH  rotiitti('uceme7it  of  Yale  on  the 
13th  of  September,  1702,  and  degrees  were  con¬ 
ferred  on  six  students,  all  of  whom  became 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  During  the  thirteen 
years  that  the  little  college  maintained  its 
struggling  existence  here,  forty- eight  men  were 
graduated,  and  of  these  no  less  than  thirty, 
four  entered  the  ministry!  Yale  was  practi¬ 
cally  founded  as  a  “  school  of  the  prophets.  ’  ’ 
There  was  a  strife  as  to  the  permanent  location 
of  the  institution  between  Saybrook,  Hartford, 
Weathersfield  and  New  Haven,  and  the  latter 
place  carried  off  the  prize.  Elihn  Tale  donated 
to  the  promising  infant  a  little  money  and  a 
few  books,  and  so  secured  his  immortality 
more  cheaply  than  any  man  I  can  now  recall. 

The  second  historic  event  was  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  once  famous  “Saybrook  Platform.” 
The  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  “Cambridge  Platform”  of 
doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  government,  and 
the  legislature  ordered  a  council  of  ministers 
to  be  held  for  the  building  of  a  new  one.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  about  two  score  of  them  convened 
here  in  September,  1708,  and  they  prepared  a 
confession  of  faith,  and  certain  canons  of 
church  polity  which  were  accepted  as  the 
“platform”  of  orthodoxy  throughout  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  I  am  not  certain  that  if  a  minis¬ 
terial  council  were  called — anywhere  in  New 
England — to-day,  it  would  compile  a  confession 
of  faith  as  near  to  the  old  “Westminster  stand¬ 
ards”  as  those  T'ankee  preachers  builded  in 
Saybrook  almost  two  centuries  ago. 

This  morning  I  drove  up  into  the  beautiful 
town — with  its  witchery  of  fine  old  mansions 
embowered  under  the  stately  elms — and  halted 
at  the  Public  Library,  founded  by  the  late 
Thomas  C.  Acton.  Like  many  other  large- 
hearted  New  Englanders,  Mr.  Ac.ton  (whom 
New  York  still  remembers  as  our  efficient 
Commissioner  of  Police)  enriched  his  native 
place  with  a  free  library — a  most  commendable 
way  to  endear  his  memory  to  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  I  am  not  lodging  in  the  town,  but  like 
“Simon  the  tanner”  of  Joppa,  I  am  “by  the 
seaside.”  Nay,  our  quarters  are  more  am¬ 
phibious  than  Simon’s;  for  this  cottage  is 
built  on  a  dozen  cedar  posts  so  close  to  the  sea 
that  at  high  tide  the  water  is  three  feet  deep 
under  the  piazza!  A  most  aquatic  habitation 
it  is,  too;  an  I  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  I 
am  not  on  board  of  a  ship.  At  this  moment  I 
look  out  from  my  window  over  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  sunlit  waves  that  stretches  away  to 
the  dimly-descried  shores  of  Long  Island.  The 
“Sound”  is  the  great  thoroughfare  for  skip¬ 
pers,  and  a  dozen  sails  are  constantly  in  sight ; 
during  the  evening  the  big  Boston  steamers 
float  past  us,  like  huge  fire-flies  through  the 


darkness.  When  the  tide  is  out,  there  is  rare 
sport  for  our  “wee”  grandson  in  digging  for 
clams  or  sailing  his  tiny  boat  in  the  shallow 
pools.  The  peculiar  odor  of  sand  and  sea-weed 
is  very  grateful,  and  the  perpetual  coolness  is 
enchanting.  Oh,  how  restful  is  this  secluded 
spot  I  There  is  not  even  a  mermaid  to  call 
“for  a  subscription,”  or  an  invitation  to 
harangue  for  a  “Society  of  Old  Oystermen;” 
and  the  tintinnabulations  of  a  door-bell  are 
never  heard.  This  whole  southern  coast  of 
Connecticut  is  delightful  for  a  summer  outing. 
It  has  been  a  prolific  region  to  enrich  church 
and  state.  Lyman  Beecher  and  John  Todd  and 
many  another  great  preacher  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood  on  these  shores;  and  from  them  went  to 
the  busy  marts  of  New  York  such  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  merchants  as  William  E.  Dodge  and 
George  Bulkley  and  Bimeon  B.  Chittenden  and 
Morris  K.  Jesup. 

This  is  a  paradise  for  hammock-swinging 
and  quiet  reading.  And  while  the  sad  war 
with  those  poor  Filipinos  drags  its  slow  and 
wearisome  length  along,  it  is  pleasant  to  read 
the  proceedings  of  the  peace  conference  now 
closing  its  deliberations  at  The  Hague.  All 
that  some  of  the  over-sanguine  advocates  for 
disarmament  hoped  for  has  not  been  realized ; 
but  the  wisdom  of  calling  such  a  grand  con¬ 
ference  has  been  abundantly  justified. .  That 
the  foremost  nations  on  the  globe  should  have 
sent  of  their  choicest  and  purest  men  to  promote 
thrgloiious  interests  of  international  }tence  is  an 
event  to  crown  the  closing  years  of  the  nine, 
teenth  century  with  a  benediction  of  universa 
gratitude.  One  more  year  is  left  before  this 
century  ends ;  for  it  takes  nineteen  hundred 
full  years  to  complete  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  before  the  next  year  terminates  I  honestly 
believe  that  the  principles  of  arbitration  agreed 
upon  at  The  Hague  will  have  commanded  a 
general  approval  and  substantial  acceptance. 
War  is  becoming  more  deadly  and  at  the  same 
time  more  difficult  than  it  was  when  this  cen¬ 
tury  began — amid  the  thunder  of  Napoleon’s 
guns. 

The  United  States  and  England  were  both 
splendidly  represented  at  The  Hague;  but  to 
Russia  belongs  the  honor  of  initiating  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  of  sending  there  the  man  who 
worked  the  hardest  to  make  the  conference  a 
8ucce.ss.  Mr.  John  de  Bloch,  a  wealthy  and 
philanthropic  Russian  [gentleman  (though  not 
a  delegate  to  the  congress),  came  there  with 
copies  of  his  great  work  on  “The  Future 
War” — a  powerful  plea  for  arbitration.  He 
delivered  several  public  lectures  (illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views),  which  were  attended 
by  many  of  the  delegates.  He  entertained  the 
delegates  with 'generous  hospitalities.  He  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  all  the  arguments  for  disarma¬ 
ment  which  he  had  been  collecting  during  the 
last  twenty  years ;  for  John  de  Bloch  is  as  in¬ 
tense  an  enthusiast  for  international  peace  as 
Wilberforce  ever  was  for  negro- emancipation, 
or  Neal  Dow  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks.  Next  to  him  the  most 
effective  laborer  for  the  cause  of  arbitration 
was  Mr.  William  Stead  of  London,  who  has 
been  waging  a  Peace-Crusade  over  Great 
Britain  with  the  most  tremendous  earnestness. 
British  pulpits  have  nobly  seconded  his  efforts ; 
and  great  public  meetings  have  endorsed  the 
Christian  principle  (f  arhitration.  Why,  oh, 
why  is  it  that  the  American  pulpits  and  Amer¬ 
ican  churches  have  not  spoken  out  with  a  more 
vehement  and  commanding  utterance? 
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The  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin  pastor),  has  been  regu¬ 
larly  open  all  summer  for  the  usual  Sunday 
morning  service  at  11  o’clock,  thus  affording  a 
place  of  worship  for  all  who  may  be  at  the 
capitol  of  the  nation  during  the  summer  season. 


THE  JEWISH  CHAUTAUQUA  SOCIETY. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  D.D. 

For  those  who  ponder  with  an  unquestion¬ 
ing  faith  the  mighty  prophecies  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  touching  Israel,  the  present  spiritual 
movement  in  some  Jewish  circles  is  full  of 
interest.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  much  in 
conference  with  Hebrew  friends  and  I  desire 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  helpfulness  of  that 
intercourse.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  of  purpose,  and  the  yearning  anxiety 
for  spiritual  growth  which  mark  some  of  the 
present  leaders  of  Jewish  thought  in  America. 
The  great  traditions  of  Israel,  the  unique  rela¬ 
tion  of  Judaism  to  Christianity,  the  common 
origin  of  our  holy  faith,  the  Hebraic  author¬ 
ship  of  most  of  the  New  Testament,  the  earthly 
lineage  of  our  Adorable  Saviour;  all  these 
things  combine  to  offset  and  to  rebuke  the 
unholy  alienation  which  for  centuries  has  sep¬ 
arated  Protestant  Chrstians  from  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  During  the  last  winter  and  spring 
I  was  repeatedly  privileged  to  address  Jewish 
audiences  on  spiritual  themes,  and  never  have 
I  witnessed  more  eager  responsiveness,  more 
intelligent  perception,  or  more  kindly  and  gen¬ 
erous  welcome.  Very  lately  I  have  been  present 
at  the  Third  Summer  Assembly  of  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society  at  Atlantic  City,  speak¬ 
ing,  by  request  of  the  society,  upon  “The 
Training  of  Religious  Teachers.”  It  was  in¬ 
spiring  to  find,  amidst  the  exciting  and  divert¬ 
ing  conditions  of  a  great  summer  resort,  a  body 
of  thoughtful  men  and  women  upon  whose 
souls  seemed  to  lie  a  heavy  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  spiritual  life  of  their  race. 
Among  them  I  found  a  zeal  for  prayer,  a 
yearning  for  Bible  study,  a  perception  of  the 
essential  importance  of  the  spiritual  life  which 
deeply  impressed  me.  I  came  away  more  sure 
than  ever  that  God  has  some  wondrous  destiny 
in  store  for  his  ancient  people,  and  that  his 
Holy  Spirit  is  to-day  striving  with  the  rulers 
in  Israel  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  plan. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  to  behold  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  a  great  out¬ 
pouring  of  grace  upon  Israel,  a  blessed  illumi¬ 
nation  of  minds  to  discern  the  divine  glory  of 
him  concerning  whom  many  learned  and  noble 
Hebrews  already  speak  with  reverence. 

THE  HARYARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
The  first  session  of  the  Cambridge  “Harvard 
Summer  School  of  Theology”  appears  to  have 
been  a  success,  as  regards  both  spirit  and 
attendance.  In  character  it  was  strictly  unde¬ 
nominational  and  its  standard  was  that  of  pure 
scholarship.  Among  those  heard  with  special 
interest  during  the  fifteen  days’  season  were 
Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert  of  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Moore  of  Andover.  Dr.  McGiffert’s  course 
contained  six  lectures  on  “Early  Church  History 
and  Doctrine.  ”  Professor  Moore’s  theme  was 
“  Methods  of  Old  Testament  Study.  ” 

The  Boston  Transcript  thus  refers  to  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  Prof.  McGiffert : 

“That  fearlessness  which  is  unconscious  that 
one  was  ever  feared  was  exemplified  in  these  lec¬ 
tures  of  a  man  whose  notoriety  must  be  taken 
up  into  notability.  It  was  the  straightforward 
testimony  of  one  who  knows  without  presump¬ 
tion,  and  knows  that  he  knows  without 
egotism.  There  was  no  awareness  of  the  in¬ 
cipient  heresy  hunter  in  every  breast,  as  with 
nervous,  rapid  delivery  the  self-possession  of 
the  scholar  was  exemplified.  The  facts  were 
brought  out  and  allowed  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  or  naive  antag¬ 
onist  who  would  dare  dispute  what  they  said.  ” 
Of  those  present  as  students  the  registration 
reached  104,  88  being  clergymen,  and  3  theo- 
olgical  professors.  Congregationalists,  27 ;  Uni¬ 
tarians,  17;  Episcopalians,  15;  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  5  each;  Presbyterians,  3;  Christian 
Disciples,  2  is  the  denominational  roll. 
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NORTHFIELD  DURING  THE  GREAT 
CONVENTION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D  D. 

There  are  many  people  in  New  York  City 
laughing  at  the  ministers  of  New  York  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Why?  said  I.  Because  the  church 
members  have  been  so  convinced  that  the  min¬ 
isters  need  something  which  they  do  not  possess 
that  they  have  raised  a  lot  of  money  and  sent 
them  to  Northfield  to  be  converted.  Is  that  the 
interpretation  people  are  giving  to  the  North- 
field  movement?  Yes.  That  the  churches  want 
their  ministers  converted  over  again?  Yes. 
Want  them  to  be  improved  spiritually?  Yes. 

Well,  I  want  to  say  to  all  the  people  of  New 
York  that  the  Presbyterian  pastors  at  North- 
field  are  taking  this  matter  very  humbly  and 
very  seriously.  They  are  saying  if  we  need  to 
be  converted  over  again,  then  in  God’s  name 
let  us  be  converted.  If  we  need  a  spiritual 
quickening  in  order  to  lead  our  flocks  into 
pastures  new,  then  in  God’s  name,  let  the 
quickening  come  upon  us.  We  are  ready  to 
take  any  just  criticism,  or  receive  any  helpful 
suggestion,  or  enter  upon  any  new  discovery 
in  truth,  if  we  can  be  better  fitted  for  the  great 
work  of  preaching  Christ  and  him  crucified  in 
the  Greater  New  York. 

And  surely  the  life  at  Northfield  is  such  as 
to  induce  and  sustain  and  deepen  spiritual  im¬ 
pression.  Was  it  a  happening,  or  was  it  one 
of  those  little  things  arranged  for  in  the  great 
eternities  that  on  the  first  morning  of  our  stay 
in  Northfield  a  bugle  note  sounded  over  the 
valley,  filling  the  whole  atmosphere  with  its 
clear  sweet  music,  and  this  was  the  tune : 
“What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus !  ” 

“  Have  you  trials  and  temptations  ? 

Take  ttiem  to  the  Lord  in  prayer.” 

It  was  a  blessed  message  with  which  to  greet 
the  many  burdened  seeking  ones  coming  up 
to  this  spiritual  Mecca. 

You  soon  learn  on  coming  to  Northfield  that 
Dwight  L.  Moody  is  the  Blessed  Boss  of  this 
place.  These  many  beautiful  structures  rising 
all  around  yon  are  his  ideas  and  prayers  put 
into  brick  and  stone.  The  air  is  full  of  the 
echo  of  his  sayings  and  his  thoughts.  The 
speakers  on  the  platform  have  caught  his  pecu¬ 
liar  intonation.  Whatever  Mr.  Moody  says, 
goes.  If  he  says  come,  we  come.  If  he  sajs 
go,  we  go.  If  he  says  yon  pray  first  and  yon 
second,  we  pray  in  that  order.  If  he  says, 
“Now  all  bow  the  head  in  silent  prayer,” 
we  all  bow  our  heads  in  silent  prayer.  If  he 
says,  “Now  all  stand  up  and  sing,”  we  all 
stand  up  and  sing. 

No  one  knows  what  would  happen  if  any  one 
should  hesitate  or  oppose  him,  for  no  one  ever 
attempted  it.  He  is  the  superintending  genius 
of  the  place  and  the  convention.  And  though 
he  is  now  a  somewhat  stout  man,  he  is  here 
and  there  and  everywhere  like  a  flash  of  light. 
We  would  hardly  care  to  pray,  “May  his 
shadow  never  grow  less,”  but  w’e  all  devoutly 
say  and  some  of  ns  with  tears,  seeing  what 
God  has  permitted  him  to  do,“  God  hlesK  him.” 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  we  come  here 
to  attend  meetings ;  and  surely  there  are  meet¬ 
ings  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  devout  and  the 
most  hungry.  The  day  begins  with  prayer  in 
all  the  cottages.  Tents  and  halls  and  these 
various  guest  houses  are  for  the  time  being 
organs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  We  have 
only  time  for  the  great  first  meeting  of  the  day 
in  the  auditorium,  at  10  o’clock.  The  audience 
is  streaming  in  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
They  come  in  conveyances  of  all  sorts,  on 
wheels,  on  foot,  up  the  roads,  over  the  green 
fields,  most  of  them  carrying  Bibles  and  note 
books  under  their  arms.  The  auditorium  is 
soon  filled.  There  are  in  evidence  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  Moody  meetings,  large 
chorus  choir,  soloist,  quartette,  everything  that 
will  secure  the  result  longed  for. 


Then  the  trained  evangelist  proceeds  to  get 
the  vast  audience  into  a  willing  and  receptive 
mood.  And  he  does  it,  unless  one  is  obstinate 
and  oppugnant.  But  we  are  not  so.  We  came 
up  here  in  willing  mood.  Most  of  this  vast 
audience  are  saying  humbly,  “Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do?  ”  And  the  choir  sings  us 
along  towards  the  desired  end.  When  Mr. 
Sankey  sings,  “Nothing  but  Leaves,”  we  feel 
how  barren  our  lives  have  been,  and  the  utter 
inconsequence  of  all  earthly  rewards  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Lord’s  words,  “Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant.  ’  ’ 

So  when  the  speaker  rises  to  his  task,  he  is 
facing  a  willing  and  sympathetic  audience.  If 
he  be  true,  intelligent  and  holy  he  can  lead 
ns  anywhere.  The  discourse  is  learned,  ex- 
egetical,  emotional  with  direct  aim  at  the 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life ;  at  the  close  is 
a  brief  prayer  and  benediction  and  the  vast 
audience  slowly,  silently  disperse  by  the  way 
they  ca^ue,  over  the  fields,  down  ihe  roads, 
many  very  thoughtful,  many  deeply  touched, 
many  wrestling  with  the  truth  that  has  gripped 
them,  to  their  rooms,  to  settle  the  question 
with  God. 

Dinner  at  12.30  o’clock,  a  Bible  reading  at  2 
o’clock,  dismissing  at  3,  and  then  Northfield 
sets  out  to  enjoy  itself,  and  the  wheels  speed 
along  the  roads,  and  carriages  are  going  in 
every  direction  and  the  young  people  are  on 
the  ball  field,  or  tennis  court,  or  the  golf  links, 
or  in  pleasant  walks  to  places  of  interest. 
Northfield  takes  fresh  air,  oxygenizes  the 
blood,  gets  physical  quickening,  gets  ready  for 
what  is  to  come.  We  could  not  bear  the  strain 
but  for  this  relief.  Supper  at  5. 30,  then  to  the 
“Round  Top”  meeting— a  little  hill  removed 
somewhat  from  the  building,  its  summit  hol¬ 
lowed  out  in  shape  of  an  amphitheatre.  The 
service  is  quite  informal ;  several  speeches  of 
five  minutes  in  length,  interspersed  with  sing¬ 
ing,  and  then  we  all  hie  away  to  the  great  audi¬ 
torium  for  the  splendid  evening  service.  The 
thought  of  the  morning  is,  perhaps,  prolonged 
to  the  evening  with  very  close  personal  appli¬ 
cation  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  as  you  walk 
over  the  fields  to  your  home,  you  feel  as  though 
you  had  been  indeed  searched  as  with  a  lighted 
caudle,  or  you  feel  as  though  you  had  been 
touched  by  a  messenger  from  the  throne. 

Beside  this  life  conformed  to  the  ideas  and 
the  program  of  the  days,  there  is  another  life 
that  more  certainly  tells  upon  character  and 
upon  usefulness;  it  is  the  silent,  thoughtful, 
prayerful,  introspective  life  going  on  in,  per¬ 
haps  I  might  say,  every  heart  in  Northfield. 
You  see  that  young  man  strolling  off  by  him¬ 
self  alone.  Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
He  is  seeking  solitude  to  be  with  God.  Do  you 
see  that  young  man  stretched  out  under  the 
tree?  He  is  reading  his  Bible.  There  is  a 
book-store  connected  with  the  auditorium. 
There  is  not  a  novel  in  it.  See  those  men 
gathering  in  that  room?  It  is  for  conference, 
for  talk  far  into  the  night,  about  God,  about 
spiritual  life.  It  is  night.  It  is  a  beautiful 
night  of  stars.  It  is  very  still.  The  valley  of 
the  Confiecticut  is  very  beautiful  in  this  tender 
light.  Out  there  among  the  trees  souls  are 
“having  it  out  with  God,”  and  self  is  meeting 
its  Waterloo. 


GREAT  OR  SHALL! 

Forty  or  more  Christians  at  the  seaside  held 
an  impromptu  service  on  a  stormy  Sunday 
morning.  Three  ministers  who  chanced  to  be 
of  their  number  conducted  it.  To  one  of  them 
was  assigned  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
pastors  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  forty  years  or 
more  has  read  the  Scriptures  twice  each  Lord’s 
Day  in  public,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
occasions  on  which  he  has  enjoyed  this  privi¬ 
lege.  As  requested,  he  read  the  paraphrase  of 


Philippians  iv.,  which  appears  in  Professor 
Stephens’s  “Epistles  of  Paul  in  Modern  Eng¬ 
lish.”  The  next  day  I  chanced  to  see  his  copy 
of  that  book,  and  I  found  that  he  had  under¬ 
scored  with  ink  the  important  word  in  every 
sentence,  and  even  in  every  phrase  of  that 
whole  chapter,  in  his  study  to  bring  out  just 
those  shades  of  meaning  which  he  thought 
important. 

Most  people,  possibly  many  ministers,  would 
have  regarded  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  a 
small  matter,  and  would  have  made  no  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it.  This  distinguished  pastor,  whose 
siiccessful  pastorate  of  a  large  city  church  has 
been  rendered  conspicuously  useful  by  what 
one  of  his  intimate  friends  describes  as  an 
“infinite  capacity  for  details,”  thought  it 
worth  while  to  ^titdif  the  passage  which  he  was 
to  read,  in  order  to  make  that  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  as  profitable  as  it  should  be.  Christian 
Endeavorers  would  do  well  to  imitate  his 
example.  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons,  while  visiting  a 
district  school  was  once  asked  to  read  from  the 
“Second  Reader”  an  extract  in  prose  for  the- 
benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  she  declined  because 
she  had  never  before  seen  the  piece.  She  said 
she  could  not  benefit  the  children  by  reading 
any  piece  she  had  not  studied. 

The  perfection  of  God’s  universe  is  due  to 
his  “infinite  capacity  for  details.”  Is  the  oak 
great,  or  the  leaf  which  makes  the  oak? 

Doulos. 


RELIEF  WORK  AMONG  THE  POOR  IN  CHINA. 

Henry  M.  Woods  Jr. 

The  starving  poor  are  even  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  they  were  before.  They  are  not 
only  dying  from  starvation  but  are  also  being 
swept  away  by  the  thousands  by  every  dreadful 
disease.  The  sick  lie  around  the  streets,  of 
whom  no  more  notice  is  taken  by  the  natives 
than  if  they  were  so  many  dogs.  The  pitiable 
sights  which  we  must  needs  see  every  day  are 
enough  to  melt  the  hardest  hearts ;  gaunt  and 
emaciated  faces  are  met  with  on  every  side, 
bearing  every  symptom  of  starvation — the 
ghastly  yellow  complexion  and  bloated  eyes. 
Besides  the  famine  refugees  the  country  folk  in 
the  surrounding  hamlets  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
nothing  to  eat  except  the  leaves  of  trees  which 
they  pick  and  boil.  These  constitute  their  only 
article  of  food.  Could  mortal  men  be  expected 
to  be  nourished  with  such  stuff  as  that  to  eat? 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  sell  his 
wife  and  children  in  order  to  buy  bread  with 
the  money  which  they  brought  him.  They  eat 
what  we  consider  unfit  for  our  hogs  at  home. 
This  is  but  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  for  whom  I  will  presently  ask  aid  of 
you.  Now  to  tell  something  of  the  relief 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  them. 
Thousands  of  refugees  passing  through  here 
have  been  helped  by  us  and,  besides,  aid 
has  been  given  to  the  sick  on  the  streets  and 
among  the  huts.  Two  relief  trips  have  been 
made  into  the  northern  villages  and  now  my 
father  is  out  on  his  third  mission  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  We  distributed  altogether  on  the 
first  two  trips  folly  11,000  gold  to  about  2,300 
families.  Except  for  our  timely  aid  many 
people  would  now  be  in  their  graves.  But 
our  funds  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  great 
need  and  distress  around  us.  The  efforts  we 
are  making  to  help  them  are  as  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  unless  we  receive  more  money.  And 
now  I  have  arrived  at  my  cmclusion;  but 
would  just  like  to  ask  which  of  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  will  be  the  first  to  respond  to 
this  appeal  and  send  money  that  we  may  con¬ 
tinue  this  humane  and  glorious  work?  Ad¬ 
dress,  Tsino  Kiano  Pu, 

Care  of  So.  Pres.  Mission, 
Chinkiang,  China. 

July  1,  189P. 
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THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1899 
came  to  hand  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  usual  time,  this  mid  summer,  and  in  ample 
season  for  the  stated  clerks  of  Presbytery  and 
Synod  to  consult  them  fully  before  their 
autumn  sessions.  So  far  as  we  have  noted 
there  is  the  usual  accuracy  in  tables,  minis¬ 
terial  lists,  and  the  letter  press  in  general. 

The  results  are  tabulated  on  one  of  these 
pages.  Who  that  loves  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  proud  of  her  grand  American 
history,  and  values  her  early  and  later  mission¬ 
ary  work,  and  her  Catholic  spirit  is  not  at  once 
pleased,  and  displeased  even  to  the  point  of 
humiliation,  by  the  record  here  passed  into 
history  ? 

Looked  at  in  a  large  way,  the  churches,  the 
congregations,  the  people,  have  done  better 
than  their  leaders.  It  falls  to  them  to  supply 
the  needed  money— to  support  the'churches  and 
the  missions,  and  this  they  have  done,  all 
things  considered,  with  exemplary  liberality. 
Thus  the  Home  Missionary  work  of  the  Church 
has  received  $1,095,311 — or  just  $100,983  more 
than  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 
Considering  the  distractions  of  a  state  of  war, 
and  the  unrest  even  in  the  Church,  the  result 
is  one  for  devout  thanks  and  renewed  courage. 

As  regards  the  great  cause  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  no  very  special  pressure  has  been  applied 
in  its  behalf,  yet  the  total  reached  is  $704,976. 
It  ought  to  have  been  a  round  million,  but  this 
is  nearly  forty  thousand — to  be  precise  $39,231 — 
better  than  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 

For  Ministerial  Education  $143, 130  have  been 
given,  which  is  $21,445  better  than  the  average 
in  mind,  and  $59,074  in  advance  of  last  year. 
For  Sunday-school  Work  $121, 177  have  been  con¬ 
tributed,  just  about  the  average  of  recent  years, 
though  nearly  $9,000  better  than  in  1898. 
Church  Erection  is  down  to  $101,597,  which  is 
a  falling  off  from  previous  years.  Ministerial 
Relief,  despite  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Cat- 
tell,  is  up  three  thousand  on  last  year’s 
figures,  and  $12,875  on  those  of  1897.  We  are 
not  neglecting  our  worn  out  ministers,  or 
moving  in  that  direction.  The  Freedmen’s 
Board  received  $137, 567,  which  was  an  advance 
of  $19,208  on  the  previous  year,  and  this  was 
an  advance  on  all  others.  As  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  a  special  effort  was  made  in  this  behalf 
at  Cleveland,  and  this  Board  like  all  the  oth¬ 
ers  is  out  of  debt. 

Of  the  remaining  schemes.  Synodical  Aid, 
a  department  of  Home  Missions,  is  a  steadily 
growing  work,  the  total  for  the  past  year 
being  $85,921.  Aid  for  Colleges,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  list,  had  a  sore  reverse 
not  very  long  ago,  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
more  than  recovered  its  former  standing, 
having  received  $261,268  the  past  year — a  nota¬ 
ble  advance  on  all  previous  years.  No  instru¬ 
mentality  among  ns  is  doing  a  better  work. 

The  expenses  of  our  congregations,  including 
ministers’  salaries,  reached  a  total  of  $10,094,- 
518,  about  the  average  of  past  years,  and  ‘  ‘  Mis¬ 
cellaneous"  the  round  sum  of  $793,788.  This 
is  larger  than  since  1894,  when  this  item  passed 
a  million.  The  Stated  Clerk  might  confer  a 


favor  by  elucidating  its  make  up  and  its  exten¬ 
sive  fiuctnations  from  year  to  year. 

Thus,  in  brief,  we  have  the  financial  side  of 
our  Church  life  for  the  past  year,  and  it  is  a 
highly  encouraging  view.  We  believe  no  great 
Christian  body  in  all  the  country,  in  all  the 
world,  has  done  better.  The  grand  total  of  in¬ 
come  reached  from  all  sources  is  $14,220,820. 

As  intimated,  there  are  aspects  of  this  yearly 
summary  that  are  not  so  cheering.  Upon  the 
consideration  of  these  we  cannot  now  enter. 

FRENCH  PROTESTANTISM  AT  THE  EXPOSI¬ 
TION. 

An  important  movement  is  on  foot  among 
French  Protestants.  They  propose  to  accept 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  coming  Expo¬ 
sition  not  only  to  put  French  Protestantism  in 
a  true  light  before  the  world,  but  to  justify 
its  existence  by  an  extensive  evangelizing 
work. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1878  the  Me  A 11  Mission,  then  in  its 
early  youth,  shared  with  the  Bible  Society  a 
small  kiosk  at  one  of  the  gates,  and  carried  on 
a  quiet  evangelizing  work.  There  is  to-day 
among  French  country  pastors  one  who,  a 
friendless  boy,  tramped  to  Paris  to  visit  the  Ex¬ 
position,  and  first  beard  the  Gospel  at  that  kiosk. 
At  the  Exposition  of  1889  the  McAll  Mission 
had  a  small  building  and  carried  on  several 
meetings  every  day,  with  results  which  have 
manifested  themselves  in  many  ways.  It  is 
believed  by  leading  Protestants  of  France,  all 
of  them  friendly  to  the  McAll  Mission  and 
most  of  them  workers  in  it,  that  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  it  should  not  be  left  to  a  society  founded 
by  a  foreigner,  bearing  a  foreign  name  and 
largely  supported  by  foreigners,  to  represent 
the  Reformation  movement  in  France.  The 
Committee  of  the  Evan.elical  Alliance  and  the 
two  principal  societies  of  the  Reformed  Church 
are  now  wrestling  with  the  problem,  and  the 
result  will  probably  be  a  building  situated  near 
one  of  the  principal  entrances,  which  shall  con¬ 
tain  an  exhibit  of  French  Protestant  activities 
and  in  which  a  series  of  evangelistic  meetings 
shall  be  held. 

The  principal  motives  for  this  enterprise  are 
ably  set  forth  by  M.  Emile  Honter  in  the  latest 
number  of  Lc  Christianisme  an  XlXme  Siecle, 
and  receive  the  sanction  of  Dr.  Gustave 
Monod,  President  of  the  French  section  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  It  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  within  very  recent  years 
French  Protestantism  has  been  made  the  object 
of  persistent  attack  by  the  ultramontane  party ; 
the  accusations  against  it_being  two-fold ;  that 
it  is  a  foreign  movement,  subsidized  by  Prot¬ 
estant  England  and  Germany,  or  that  it  is  a 
secret  society  similar  to,  if  not  controlled  by, 
the  free  masons ;  the  conclusion  in  either  case 
being  that  it  is  an  organized  movement  to 
overthrow  the  government  and  give  France 
over  to  the  enemy,  Qui  dit  CathoUque  dit 
Fran(;ai»,  qni  dit  Protentant  dit  Anqinis  (who  says 
Catholic  says  Frenchman,  who  says  Protestant 
says  Englishman),  is  a  proverb  current  among 
ultramontane  propagandists,  and  one  which  in 
the  case  of  Madagascar  has  enormously  com¬ 
plicated  the  problem  before  the  Governor- 
General,  anxious  to  give  equal  rights  to  Prot¬ 
estant  and  Roman  Catholic  missions.  It  is  in 
view  of  this  monstrous  but  assiduously  circu¬ 
lated  misrepresentation  that  it  is  deemed  wise 
not  to  leave  the  McAll  Mission  alone  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Protestants  of  France,  and  to  give  the 
exhibit  that  truly  national  character  which  it 
deserves. 

Furthermore,  it  is  proposed  to  gather  into 
one,  in  this  exhibit,  all  Protestant  denomina¬ 
tions — happily  in  France  they  are  very  few, 
barely  half  a  dozen — that  that  other  slander 
may  be  refuted  which  represents  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Reformers  as  split  up  into  opposing 


camps,  with  no  elements  of  coliesion.  By  thus 
uniting  all  branches  of  Protestantism  the  ex¬ 
pense  will  be  divided  and  the  resources,  ora¬ 
torical,  musical  and  others  will  be  multiplied ; 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  being  thus  assured. 

But  the  chief  motive  for  the  enterprise  in  the 
minds  of  leading  Protestants  is  the  moral  and 
spiritual  condition  of  France.  Since  the  last 
Exposition  a  wonderful  movement  of  mind  and 
heart  has  taken  place,  not  only  among  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  many  of  whom  are 
leaving  their  church  for  conscience  sake  and 
many  of  whom  are  remaining  in  it  for  con¬ 
science  sake  in  the  heroic  hope  of  its  purifica¬ 
tion  and  revivification,  but  also  among  the 
younger  writers  and  teachers,  among  univer¬ 
sity  students,  among  women,  among  the  peas¬ 
antry  of  various  parts  of  the  country.  "Every¬ 
where,”  says  M.  Honter,  and  his  is  only  one 
among  a  hundred  voices,  ‘  ‘  our  country  is  exer¬ 
cised  with  the  desire  to  grasp  at  some  belief 
which  shall  save  it  from  ruin,  by  satisfying  its 
conscience  and  its  heart.’’  "The  moral  and 
religious  situation  of  our  people  has  created  a 
new  responsibility  for  us,  ’’  he  continues. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  plan  for  a 
Protestant  exhibit  will  be  carried  out  in  all  the 
details  sketched  by  M.  Honter.  The  immense 
spiritual  progress  made  by  France  in  the  past 
ten  years  could  hardly  be  more  strikingly 
shown  than  by  the  contrast  between  the  modest 
little  "Salle  Rapp”  of  the  McAll  Mission  in 
1889  and  the  great  building,  with  room  for  an 
exhibit  of  all  Protestant  activities  and  a  hall 
seating  twenty-five  hundred  people  where 
meetings  shall  be  continuously  held,  which  is 
now  the  dream  of  leaders  in  this  movement. 
And  in  the  matter  of  activities  the  French 
Protestant  churches,  feeble  and  poor  as  they 
are  in  comparison  with  those  of  this  country, 
have  many  things  to  show  w'hich  Americans 
may  profitably  study. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

(General  testimony  concurs  in  calling  the 
present  "an  era  of  prosperity  and  good  feel¬ 
ing.”  The  world  is  not  asleep,  nor  is  the 
nation  at  peace.  But  the  waking  of  the  world 
is  to  new  and  nobler  thoughts,  and  the  war  we 
prosecute  is  for  civilization  and  national  duty. 
Some  one  insists  that  prosperity  is  a  recurrent 
wave ;  and  this  may  be  true.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  tides  is  not  limited  to  the  sea.  And  in 
the  same  way  men  grow  hot  and  then  cold, 
excited  and  then  calmer  on  second  thoughts. 
So  of  the  nations.  The  old  animosities  exist, 
but  there  are  times  when  they  seem  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  And  sometimes  a  wave  of  justice, 
charity,  conciliation  starts  from  some  point 
like  the  Paris  of  to- day,  and  swiftly  speeds 
round  the  world.  Men  are  children  at  heart ; 
and  as  a  roomful  are  made  quiet  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  by  one  sunny  controlling  spirit  coming 
among  them,  so  the  world  is  quelled  like 
Gennesaret  to  peace,  by  one  commanding  voice. 
Let  us  believe  that  He  is  in  the  world,  making 
peace,  and  thereby  preparing  the  way  to  sub¬ 
due  all  things  unto  himself  I 

Memorials  of  great  men  and  great  events  are 
public  educators;  they  produce  their  kind. 
Columbia  keeps  a  tablet  before  the  students  on 
Morningside  Heights  which  commemorates  the 
heroes  of  independence;  the  women  of  New 
Jersey  write  the  name  of  Washington  in  endur¬ 
ing  letters  on  his  headquarters  at  Morristown 
as  a  tribute  to  the  heroic  soldiers  of  every  war 
and  the  honest  patriotic  statesmen  of  every 
period.  Let  these  memorials  be  multiplied. 
The  national  life  needs  to  cherish  its  first 
ideals.  The  nation  needs  to  grow  greater  in 
manhood  and  manhood’s  graces.  For  its  im¬ 
minent  need  now  is  not  material,  but  chiefly 
moral.  Next  to’our  spiritual  progress  as  men, 
stands  the  development  and  culture  of  civic 
virtue  and  patriotic  service.  These  simple  re- 
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minders  of  great  things  are  the  sublimest 
tokens  of  our  destiny  in  the  opening  era  of  the 
world- story. 

The  present  summer  is  making  up  a  strong 
record  against  tall  steeples.  Two  fell  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  last  week,  brought  low  by  the'j  tornado’s 
power;  and  one  certainly,  if  not  two,  had 
succumbed  under  a  similar  visitation  earlier 
in  the  summer,  and  not  far  away  in  the  same 
State.  One  or  two  have  fallen  in  other  parts, 
and  as  probably  no  year  passes  without  one 
such  calamity,  our  church  architects  will  do 
well  to  study  the  conditions  of  danger  thus 
revealed,  and  guard  against  them  so  far  as 
practicable.  The  structure  and  the  location  of 
churches  are  factors  of  the  problem.  Happily 
our  present  day  architects  are  less  given  to 
sky-piercing  steeples  than  were  their  prede¬ 
cessors  of  a  few  decades  ago. 

A  Presbyterian  pastor  writing  last  week  to 
The  Outlook  with  regard  to  the  suggestions  of 
that  paper  concerning  a  “Non-Episcopal  Serv¬ 
ice,”  protests  and  with  reason  against  the  use 
of  the  expression,  “Episcopal  ’’Prayer  Book. 
‘‘Its  crowning  glory  is  that  it  is  not  a  sectarian 
volume,  but  is  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.” 
‘  ‘  The  Prayer  Book  does  not  belong  to  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  but  is  the  heritage  of  English- 
speaking  Christendom.  .  .  .  The  post-Reforma- 
tion  contributions  to  the  volume  are  quite  as 
much  from  Presbyterian  and  Lutheran  as  from 
Anglican  sources,  if  not  more  so.  ’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons,  who  was  once 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Syria 
but  has  for  some  time  been  living  in  honorable 
retirement  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  he  having  made 
good  proof  of  his  ministry  for  forty-seven 
years,  is  now  and  has  for  several  months  been 
supplying  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Port 
Townsend,  Straits  of  Fnca.  Mr.  Parsons  was 
recently  elected  a  member  of  the  Washington 
State  Philological  Society. 

The  Rev.  James  Woodworth,  who  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Union  of 
San  Francisco,  recently  made  an  address  to 
that  body  on  the  ‘‘Christocentricity”  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  in  which  he  main¬ 
tained  that  ‘‘Christ  runs  through  the  entire 
confession  from  beginning  to  end  as  a  revolv¬ 
ing  shaft  extending  through  a  building  filled 
with  machinery  which  would  be  useless  with¬ 
out  it.  ” 

Emmanuel  Church,  Milwaukee,  has  extended 
a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev.  J.  Beveridge  Lee 
of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  with  the  strong  hope,  of 
course,  that  he  w’ill  respond  favorably.  That 
church  is  in  a  position  of  natural  vantage  in 
the  chief  city  of  Wisconsin,  a  position  w'hich 
has  always  been  appreciated  and  fairly  met  by 
its  officers  and  liberal  congregation.  They 
have  a  notably  handsome  way  with  them.  It 
was  this  church  that,  about  a  year  ago,  called 
back  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Nichols  D.D.  of  Binghamp- 
ton,  seventeen  years  back,  their  pastor  for  a 
decade.  They  deserve  the  best  that  can  be  had. 

The  Editor  was  privileged  to  meet  Principal 
Grant  of  Queens  University,  Canada,  during 
his  sojourn  in  this  city.  As  was  natural, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  present  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  Church.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Editor,  Principal  Grant  consented  to  put 
his  views  in  the  form  of  an  article  which  our 
readers  will  surely  find  of  vivid  interest. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the^desperate 
condition  of  the  poor  in  certain  districts  of 
China.  We  gladly  give  space  in  another  page 
to  a  letter  from  a  gifted  and  devoted  brother, 
a  medical  missionary  of  a  missionary  family 
in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  church,  hoping 
that  his  appeal  will  meet  a  fraternal  response 
from  the  constituency  of  The  Evangelist. 

The  Fourth  Avenue  Church  will  be  open 
morning  and  evening  throughout  August.  The 
Rev.  Arthur  I.  Pierson  D.D.  will  preach. 


A  BYSTANDER’S  VIEW  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Principal  Grant. 

The  Evangelist  has  asked  me  to  give  my  im¬ 
pressions  regarding  the  condition  and  trend  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 
Well  aware  that  the  conclusions  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  no  one  man  can  be  of  much  value,  and 
that  an  outsider  has  hardly  the  right  to  speak 
on  it  unless  requested  by  a  recognized  public 
organ,  it  seems  to  me  not  unbecoming  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  request.  Where  I  mistake,  others 
will  of  course  be  allowed  to  put  me  right, 
and  I  myself  may  thus  attain  to  a  better  point 
of  view  than  that  which  I  now  have. 

It  is  true  that  a  spectator,  if  at  all  qualified 
to  use  his  eyes,  may  see  a  battle,  a  game,  a 
procession  or  even  a  picnic  better  than  any  one 
of  the  parties  engaged ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
proper  to  state  that  ever  since  I  became 
Principal  of  Queens,  in  1877,1  have  been  forced 
to  qualify  myself  for  a  somewhat  intelligent 
appreciation  of  affairs  in  this  country.  Every 
year  some  of  our  men  go  across  the  line,  imme¬ 
diately  after  graduating,  attracted  by  the  splen-* 
did  opportunities  which  this  country  offers  to 
the  educated.  There  are  now  in  the  different 
States  hundreds  of  them,  good  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  teachers,  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
engineers  and  men  of  business;  and  while  I 
have  been  in  correspondence  with  many,  others 
frequently  call  on  me  when  visiting  their 
homes.  They  give  me  their  impressions  more 
frankly  than  they  would  to  almost  any  one 
else,  and  it  is  easy  by  means  of  comparison  to 
check  the  various  accounts.  They  belong  to 
different  denominations,  but  they  know  that 
I  am  specially  interested  in  the  Presbyterian. 
In  addition  to  this  means  of  information,  I 
have  visited  different  parts  of  the  country  at 
least  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  I  have  tried  to  keep  eyes 
and  mind  open.  So  much  by  way  of  preface. 

Permit  me  now  to  say  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  in  as  hopeful  a  condition  as  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  union  in  1870.  Great  things 
were  expected  from  that  union.  It  meant  that 
the  united  Church  should  combine  all  the  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  both  Old  School  and  New  School. 
That  was  what  our  union  of  1875  meant  for 
Canada.  The  four  Canadian  churches  which 
then  united  have  ever  since  worked  harmoni¬ 
ously  as  one  vigorous  and  comprehensive 
Church.  We  trust  one  another;  we  feel  that 
the  prosi)erity  of  the  Dominion  is  bound  up 
with  the  success  of  the  Church;  and  we  are 
full  of  confidence  as' we  look  to  the  future. 
Sensible  men  recognize,  however,  that  while 
Canada  will  always  be  a  separate  country, 
having  an  independent  life  and  a  constitution 
which  its  own  people  have  worked  out  on  Brit¬ 
ish  lines,  the  great  home  of  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  race  must  be  within  the  magnificent 
domain  which  God  has  given  to^the  Republic. 
Recent  events  have  drawn  your  country  and  our 
empire  into  closer  relations,  and  Canadians 
naturally  hope  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  do  for  the  United  States  what  we  believe 
our  Church  is  destined  to  do  for  Canada. 

What,  then,  is  wrong  with  the  Church  here? 
I  am  afraid  that  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  the  General  Assembly  has  been  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  misrepresenting  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  real  mind,  spirit  and  aim 
of  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  presumptuous 
in  saying  this,  for  General  Assemblies  have 
again  and  again  done  precisely  the  same  thing 
in  almost  every’  part  of  the  world.  A  General 
Assembly  is  an  admirable  instrument  for  many 
purposes,  but  to  use  it  for  deciding  questions 
of  history,  science  or  Biblical  criticism;  for 
promulgating  at  a  day’s  or  moment’s  notice  a 
Confession  of  Faith ;  or  for  pronouncing  on  in¬ 
tricate  and  profound  questions  of  theology,  soci¬ 
ology,  economics  or  government,  is  to  use  an 


axe  for  operations  on  the  eye  or  the  brain. 
The  axe  is  an  admirable  instrument  for  cutting- 
off  heads,  and  in  former  days  beheading  was 
considered  a  supreme  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
Faith  in  this  regard  has  certainly  weakened. 

Our  own  Courts,  I  may  say,  have  again 
and  again  passed  resolutions  on  more  than 
one  subject  which  have  not  commended 
themselves  to  the  best  thought  of  the  Church. 
These  resolutions,  however,  merely  expressed 
the  opinions  of  a  number  of  good  men  who 
hastily  adopted  them,  it  may  be  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  committee,  or  when  they  were  at  fever 
heat.  Such  resolutions  have  no  constitutional 
force;  they  are  not  sent  down  in  the  form  of 
remits  to  Presbyteries  under  the  Barries  Act. 
The  Church  goes  calmly  on  its  way  without 
being  finrried,  and  in  due  time  they  are  forgot¬ 
ten.  When,  however,  resolutions  take  the 
form  of  action  or  a  set  policy  which  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  the  result  may  be 
injurious.  That,  I  fear,  has  been  the  case 
with  you. 

What  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Church?  Faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  inter¬ 
preted  by  all  the  light  which  the  most  culti¬ 
vated  and  devout  reason  can  throw  upon  the 
revelation  contained  therein;  faith  that  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  supreme  judge  of  all 
controversies,  will  guide  the  Church  from 
time  to  time  into  all  truth.  This  Protestant 
faith  does  not  mean  that  one  man’s  judgment 
is  as  good  as  another’s;  it  does  mean,  however, 
that  all  members  of  the  Church  shall  have  all 
the  light  given  to  them  which  can  possibly  be 
attained;  it  means  the  frankest  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  investigation  and  of  scholarship ; 
it  means  that  as  long  as  professors  are  loyal 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Confession  which  they 
signed,  they  shall  not  be  muzzled,  nor  terror¬ 
ized,  nor  excommunicated,  nor  implored  to 
join  some  other  communion — as  if,  forsooth, 
other  communions  were  more  willing  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  gifts  of  learning,  which  are  among  the 
choicest  gifts  of  God,  than  is  the  Presbyterian 
Church ! 

Our  Church  in  the  past  has  always  stood  for 
these  principles,  and  therefore  we  who  to-day 
are  its  members  and  ministers  know  that  we 
are  free  born.  The  reformers  were  the  men 
of  learning  of  their  time.  Opposed  to  them 
were  zealous  traditionalists,  who  pleaded  the 
old  faith  against  the  new  light,  and  who 
assured  their  people  that  anyone  ‘‘who  studied 
Hebrew  was  sure  to  become  a  Jew.  ”  There  is 
no  real  necessity  for  any  conflict  between  the 
old  and  the  new.  God  has  yet  much  light  to 
break  forth  from  his  Word,  and  those  men  are 
most  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  faith  who 
are  most  ready  to  welcome  light  from  every 
quarter,  which  enables  them  not  to  contradict 
but  to  transcend  the  old. 

Let  me  now  repeat  some  of  the  things  that 
young  men  have  said  to  me.  ‘‘I  have  left  the 
Church,”  remarked  one,  ‘‘because  in  the  body 
which  has  cast  out  devout  scholars  like  Dr. 
Briggs  and  Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  and 
which  implores  Professor  McGiffert  to  leave  it. 

I  cannot  recognize  the  Church  of  my  fathers. 
It  now  declares  itself  narrower  than  the  Epis¬ 
copal,  the  Congregational,  or  an.'  other  com¬ 
munion  which  Professor  McGiffert  may  choose 
to  select  as  his  future  home.”  ‘‘I  still  attend 
our  Church,”  remarked  another,  ‘‘because  I 
like  my  pastor,  but  I  have  ceased  to  take  any 
interest  in  its  work  or  its  extension.  The 
church  under  its  present  guidance  must 
shrivel  up  into  a  sect.  It  has  no  future.  I 
once  thought  that  it  would  be  the  most  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  promoting  the  higher  life  of  the 
nation.  That  is  now  out  of  the  question,  unless 
its  attitude  quickly  changes.” 

Remarks  such  as  these,  and  these  are  only 
samples,  force  one  to  think  seriously  and  sadly ; 
my  own  observation  assures  me  that  the  com- 
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plaints  are  not  without  foundation.  No  Church 
in  the  country  has  a  finer  constituency  than 
the  Presbyterian.  It  ought  to  be  an  Apostoli¬ 
cal,  Historical,  National  Church.  It  is  surely 
not  possible  that  it  should  end  so  ingloriously 
as  some  of  my  young  friends  fear ;  but  it  must 
be  true  to  its  own  fundamental  principles.  If 
it  is  not,  either  the  men  who  love  the  Church 
too  well  to  abandon  it,  but  who  cannot  be 
unfaithful  to  their  own  sense  of  duty,  will 
organize  to  contend  for  their  rights ;  and  that 
means  a  long  continued  conflict  (ending  possibly 
in  disruption),  during  the  course  of  which  the 
real  work  of  the  Church  must  be  at  a  stand¬ 
still;  or  the  present  majority  will  succeed  in 
apparently  stamping  out  all  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion,  and  then  the  final  result  will  be  a  violent 
recoil  to  unbelief  in  the  supernatural,  such  as 
other  churches  have  experienced,  and  of  which 
the  history  of  New  England  religion  gives  a 
well-known  illustration.  Clearly  it  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  in  our  day  and  in  this  country,  where 
the  people  insist  on  having  all  attainable  light 
on  all  questions,  for  any  Church  to  enclose 
itself  within  walls  impervious  to  light.  Mrs. 
Partington’s  undertaking  to  sweep  back  the 
Atlantic  with  her  mop  would  be  a  trifle  com¬ 
pared  to  that.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
manages  the  feat  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  because  there  are  millions  of  good 
souls  who  cannot  think  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  troubled  with  thinking.  It  will  always 
provide  a  spacious  home  for  that  class  of  peo¬ 
ple.  We  appeal  to  a  different  constituency. 

What  is  the  question  immediately  at  issue: 
Simply  this,  whether  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York  will  or  will  not  accept  Professor  Mc- 
Giffert’s  explicit  repudiation  of  the  erroneous 
constructions  which  have  been  placed  upon  his 
book,  and  his  positive  reaffirmation  of  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Church’s  faith.  If  it  will,  a  new 
era  may  be  expected  to  dawn.  If  it  will  not, 
war,  long  continued  and  of  increasing  bitter¬ 
ness,  or  a  result  still  more  disastrous,  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  the  outcome.  We  cannot  expect  that 
all  in  the  Church  who  sympathize  with  the 
great  movement  of  modern  thought  will  re¬ 
main  quiet  while  the  heads  of  their  leaders  are 
struck  off  one  by  one.  They  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  historical  inquiry  is,  as  Delitsch  put 
it,  “The  charism  of  our  age,’’  and  it  is  out  of 
the  question  for  them  to  admit  that  every 
Church  but  the  Presbyterian  may  take  a  hand 
in  the  fearless  and  reverent  investigation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  documents  which  this 
spirit  demands.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone 
possessed  of  the  elements  of  the  critical  faculty 
to  take  the  first  step  in  this  investigation  with¬ 
out  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  “Iner¬ 
rancy”  is  a  baseless  dogma.  It  is  a  poor 
modern  invention,  or  rather,  a  repetition  of  the 
old  Rabbinical  views  of  Holy  Scripture  against 
which  Paul  protested  so  emphatically,  when  he 
declared  that  “the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life.”  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
those  who  adhere  to  such  a  mistaken  principle 
of  Scripture  interpretation ;  doubtless  it  seems 
to  them  a  high  view  of  Inspiration.  To  us  it 
is  destructive  of  the  very  idea  of  Inspiration. 
But  the  men  who  cling  to  the  a  priori,  or  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  called  “the  domineering”  the¬ 
ory  of  Inspiration  must  also  bear  with  their 
brethren.  In  their  hearts  they  love  the  truth. 
Let  them  remember  that  truth  requires  only  a 
fair  field.  They  desire  to  serve  the  Church 
and  the  country.  Both  certainly  need  the  union 
of  all  existent  saving  forces.  They  surely  hear 
the  loud  cry  of  the  non-Christian  world: 
“Unite  yourselves,  and  come  over  and  help 
us.  ” 

We  all  need  to  remember  that,  while  the 
Church  is  an  organism,  indwelt  hy  the  Divine 
Spirit,  the  necessary  condition  of  whose  health¬ 
ful  activity  is  liberty,  our  branch  of  the  Church 
in  particular  is  pledged  by  its  traditions  to  love 


learning  and  search  for  truth,  and  by  its  great 
act  of  union  to  a  policy  of  mutual  trust  and 
the  reasonable  comprehensiveness  which  is 
demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  wide 
horizons  of  the  incoming  century. 

Queens  University,  Kingston.  CiiNADA. 


A  (ORRECTION  BY  DR.  BROWS. 

Editor  of  The  Evangelist: 

An  excessively  kind  editorial  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  July  13,  which  has  just  reached  me, 
contains  one  or  two  statements  regarding  the 
Hebrew  Lexicon  on  which  I  am  engaged 
which,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  should  not 
pass  uncorrected.  It  is  there  made  to  appear 
that  this  work  is  an  enterprise  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  and  that  I  am  concerned  in  it 
through  a  flattering  invitation  from  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  seat  of  learning.  I  must  promptly 
disclaim  any  such  honor.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  new  Hebrew  Lexicon  is,  primarily  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  an  American  enterprise.  More  than 
sixty  years  ago,  Dr.  Edward  Robinson  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  Gesenius’  Lexicon  Mannole 
Jlehroirnm  et  Choldaicuni,  and  re-issued  the 
work  several  times,  with  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  supplied  by  the  author.  It  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  standard  in  American  semin¬ 
aries  long  after  Dr.  Robinson’s  death.  The 
progress  of  Hebrew  scholarship  made  thorough 
revision  important,  and  at  the  instance  of  Dr. 
Brigg.s,  to  whom  more  good  things  are  due 
than  the  general  public  will  ever  know,  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  publishers  of 
Robinson’s  (ieHenine,  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
and  Company,  as  well  as  with  Dr.  Robin¬ 
son’s  heirs,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
revision  was  undertaken.  The  revision  has 
become  an  entirely  new  work,  the  whole  Bib¬ 
lical  material  having  been  explored  afresh, 
under  the  patient  and  generous  countenance  of 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  who, 
with  the  utmost  disinterestedness,  have  allowed 
the  time  first  proposed  for  the  completion  of 
the  book  to  be  greatly  extended,  and  have  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  questions  arising  in  regard  to  it 
in  the  most  large  minded  way. 

Dr.  Briggs’s  other  scholarly  interests  were 
so  many  that  it  seemed  better  that  the  laboring 
oar  should  be  in  my  hands,  although  a  most 
important  series  of  articles,  those  dealing  with 
matters  of  Biblical  Theology,  was  assumed  by 
him. 

The  connection  of  Oxford  with  this  enter¬ 
prise  is  two  fold — in  both  respects  of  high  con¬ 
sequence,  but  in  both  respects  secondary,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  history.  The  first  was 
brought  about  by  the  consent  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cauon  Driver,  to  become 
an  associate  editor  with  Dr.  Briggs  and  myself. 
Canon  Driver  is  the  leading  Hebrew  scholar  of 
England,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  solid 
judgment.  H*-  has  especial  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
noun*,  prepositions  and  particles,  and  gives 
freely  of  his  time  and  knowledge  in  reading 
the  entire  proof,  and  making  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions.  It  is  through  him  that  the  scholarship 
of  the  work  takes  on  something  of  an  inter¬ 
national  character.  The  second  point  of  con¬ 
nection  with  Oxford  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  University,  or  Clarendon,  Press  have 
undertaken  to  be  the  English  publishers  The 
Clarendon  Press  is  not  simply  a  printing  estab¬ 
lishment,  but  a  great  business  house,  widely 
known  as  the  publishers  of  scholarly  works,  and 
this  connection  is  also  of  advantage  to  the 
Lexicon  in  all  British  territory.  But  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  and  the  House  of 
Convocation  would  be  as  much  astonished  as 
I  at  learning  to  what  this  business  arrangement 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  is  supposed  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  them. 

May  I  add  that  I  believe  that  scholarship, 
like  religion,  should  be  above  national  lines, 
and  that  the  cooler  summer  temperature  of 


England,  and  the  opportunity  for  undivided 
attention  to  one  piece  of  work,  are  not  among 
the  least  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  well  for  me 
to  spend  such  time  as  is  possible  here  in  Oxford, 
where,  indeed,  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  be. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  an  apology  to  your  readers 
for  taking  so  much  space  for  a  simple  explana¬ 
tion,  which  may  be  of  little  interest  to  them. 
I  can  justify  it  only  by  reminding  them  that 
The  Evangelist  itself  introduced  the  subject. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Francis  Brown. 
Oxir-ORD,  England,  .Tulr24,  1899. 


THE  HAMPTON  NEGRO  CONFERENCE. 

Susan  Showers. 

The  Hampton  negro  conference,  which 
lately  completed  its  third  session,  brought  to¬ 
gether  representative  men  of  the  negro  race 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  nearly 
all  walks  of  life. 

The  lines  of  thought  suggested  by  Dr. 
Frissell  in  his  opening  remarks  were  adhered 
to  throughout  the  meetings,  the  discussions 
being  confined  to  such  subjects  and  conditions 
as  the  negro  had  it  in  his  own  power  to 
change  or  remedy;  practical  subjects  only 
receiving  emphasis;  the  necessity  of  co  opera¬ 
tion  being  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Belief  in 
the  good  intentions  of  others  as  vital  in  the 
working  out  of  any  problem,  and  a  conviction 
that  the  solution  of  the  negro  problem  must 
rest  with  the  negro  himself,  were  marked  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  discussions. 

The  reports  of  standing  committees  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor,  vital  and  sanitary  problems, 
domestic  economy,  education,  etc.,  indicated 
that  the  conference  was  proceeding  along  the 
lines  of  careful,  scientific  research  and  was 
collating  material  of  permanent  value  to  all 
those  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
colored  race,  while  at  the  same  time  suggesting 
remedies  designed  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
present  difficulties. 

As  to  labor  and  business,  it  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  opinion  that  one  of  the  great  needs  of 
the  race  to-day  is  well-trained  business  men, 
wise  enough  to  organize  industry  among  the 
colored  people,  and  to  direct  labor  into  legiti¬ 
mate  and  diversified  channels.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  at  present  such  labor  is  almost  wholly 
unorganized,  negroes  being  in  many  cases  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  trades  unions;  that  skilled 
labor  among  negroes  is  decreasing;  that 
the  positions  of  contractor  and  master  work¬ 
man  are  passing  into  the  bands  of  white 
men;  that  unskilled  labor  is  too  plentiful 
in  the  cities  and  too  scarce  in  the  country, 
where  the  negro’s  best  chance  often  lies.  It 
was  suggested  that  a  strong  effort  should  be 
made  to  interest  country  boys  in  farm  life 
through  the  study  of  agriculture  and  nature 
teaching,  and  that  negro  laborers  everywhere 
should  be  urged  to  study  carefully  the  union 
movement,  and  seek  the  best  methods  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  social  and  economic, 
was  in  no  small  degree  dependent  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  negro  laborers,  and  that  what  de¬ 
grades  and  hinders  them  hurts  and  pauperizes 
the  whole  nation. 

On  the  subject  of  domestic  and  social  im¬ 
provement  many  good  suggestions  were  made 
and  embodied  in  resolutions.  Among  these 
were  Mothers’  Meetings,  Girls’  and  Boys’ 
clubs,  the  teaching  of  sewing,  cooking  and 
domestic  economy  in  schools,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  athletic  exercises  and  sports,  and  the 
discouragement  of  smoking,  gambling  and 
idling  among  the  young  men  both  in  and  out 
of  school. 

The  vital  and  sanitary  problems  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  domestic  economy  were  also  consid¬ 
ered.  Attention  was  called  to  the  alarmingly 
high  death  rate  among  the  negro  race  in  this 
country,  ascribed  by  physicians  largely  to 
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ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  indifference  to 
sanitary  precautions  and  prevalent  vice  and 
crime.  Teachers,  preachers  and  physicians 
were  urged  to  pay  all  possible  attention  to 
the  instruction  ofjthose  under  their  influence  on 
these  most  necessary  questions.  Conferences 
of  physicians  at  central  points  were  suggested 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  facts  and  securing 
results.  The  committee  on  vital  and  sanitary 
problems  was  requested  to  prepare  a  simple 
tract  containing  needful  information  on  health 
and  sanitation  and  distribute  it  freely.  Tt  was 
urged  that  in  all  meetings  and  public  gatherings 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  ventilation, 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of  meeting  places. 

Other  subjects  of  general  interest  were  the 
questions  of  better  homes,  better  teachers,  a 
better  ministry,  the  adaptation  of  education 
to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  people, 
prison  reform,  the  gathering  of  statistics  on 
all  subjects  related  to  the  development  of  the 
colored  race.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  that  of  meeting  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  frankly,  acknowledging  the  need  of  re¬ 
forms,  and  thoughtfully  seeking  them.  No 
disposition  to  blame  others  or  to  shift  respon¬ 
sibility  was  manifested.  Yet  the  tone  of  the 
meetings  was  hopeful  throughout.  The  ad¬ 
vancement  already  made  was  shown  without 
boastfulness ;  the  work  yet  to  be  done  indicated 
without  discouragement.  Every  friend  of 
the  negro  race  could  but  feel,  in  view  of  the 
straightforward  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the 
discussions,  that  to  this  people  as  to  others 
the  old  maxim  applies,  “In  quietness  and  in 
confidence  shall  be  your  strength.” 

THE  L.IWRE.VCEVILLE  C'HEIU’H. 

The  pictiTre  on  the  cover  is  a  “snap”  taken 
on  the  15th  of  February,  1899,  just  after  the 
blizzard.  The  thermometer  recorded  twenty 
degrees  below  zero  about  that  time,  so  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  camera’s  work  suggests  chilliness. 
The  black  tree  tops  and  trunks  by  no  means 
suggest  the  warbling  birds  of  their  abundant 
leafage  and  the  grateful  shade  they  offered  in 
summer  heat.  The  contrast  of  snow’  with  the 
slate  colored  building  defines  the  quaint  archi¬ 
tecture  and  renders  all  the  details  very  distinct. 

The  church  is  a  monument  of  Presbyterian 
zeal  and  faith.  Around  and  within  it  the 
w'atchfires  of  devotion  to  God  and  country 
have  burned  brightly  for  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies.  Standing  in  Lawrenceville,  N.  J., 
distant  from  the  state  capital  about  five  miles 
and  on  the  main  road  to  the  university  town 
of  Princeton,  it  is  a  feature  in  a  landscape 
that  witnessed  many  stirring  events  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  earliest  settlers 
of  the  region  were  Puritans  from  Long  Island 
in  1692.  The  township  was  settled  in  1697  and 
records  are  extant  bearing  date  from  1712. 
The  deed  for  the  church  was  given  in  1698 — 
this  record  of  the  first  definite  arrangement  lor 
a  Presbyterian  church  and  regular  church  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick  being  made  nearly  half  a  century 
before  the  original  charter  was  granted  to  the 
college,  now’  Princeton  University. 

The  site  of  the  church  was  many  times  trodden 
by  the  opposing  British  and  continental  armies. 
Three  miles  north  of  the  church  is  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Princeton,  where  the  Heroic  Mercer  fell 
while  leading  his  men  against  the  British. 
Five  miles  to  the  south  Washington  conducted 
his  troops  across  the  Delaware,  and  in  battle 
with  the  enemy  gained  a  decided  advantage 
for  the  cause  of  American  independence. 

As  a  historic  relic,  Lawrenceville  Church 
has  associations  of  great  value.  As  a  centre  of 
influence  in  a  region  where  loyalty  to  educa¬ 
tion,  justice,  liberty  and  religion  has  been  for 
two  centuries  the  prevalent  sentiment,  it  will 
possess  enduring  attractiveness  for  the  patriot, 
the  scholar  and  the  Christian. 


THE  BOOK  TABLE. 

GIORGE  BORROW.* 

In  spite  of  the  wide  differences  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  them  of  life  and  character,  there  are 
deep  subtle  resemblances  that  connect  George 
Borrow  and  Richard  Burton.  They  both  had 
something  like  a  miraculous  gift  of  acquiring 
languages.  Both  had  in  them  the  passion  for 
adventure  and  romance  and  revolt  against  con¬ 
ventional  life.  Both  towered  above  ordinary 
mortals  with  their  six  feet  four  inches  and 
marvelous  endowment  of  that  mytterious  per¬ 
sonal  fascination  which  dominated  wild  tribes 
and  wild  men.  And  both  of  them  struck  their 
contemporaries  with  that  compound  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  of  doubt  and  confidence,  of 
great  expectation  and  perpetual  question  which 
filled  their  lives  and  their  books  with  riddles. 

Apparently  it  was  this  somewhat  baffling 
and  perplexing  element  in  the  problem  which 
exerted  its  fascination  on  Professor  Knapp 
from  an  early  period  of  his  life  and  has  led 
him  to  devote  many  long  and  arduous  years  to 
the  studies  which  have  ripened  into  these  two 
volumes.  What  Lady  Burton  attempted  for 
her  husband  Professor  Knapp  has  undertaken 
for  George  Borrow. 

The  subject  does  not  admit  of  any  such 
dramatic  treatment  as  that  which  gives  “The 
Romance  of  Lady  Isabel  Burton”  its  irresisti¬ 
ble  fascination.  Professor  Knapp  knows  more 
of  the  arts  of  criticism  and  exposition  than  of 
biography.  His  book  is  cumbered  with  detail. 
He  is  desperately  in  earnest  about  topics 
which  to  readers  in  general  will  seem  to  have 
comparatively  little  interest.  Yet  the  Life 
has  great  fascination  which  has  already  given 
it  a  marked  success  in  England  and  will  do 
the  same  here. 

Happily  for  our  author  the  number  is  not 
small  of  those  who  feel  as  he  does  about 
George  Borrow,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
behind  them  stand  a  yet  larger  number  with 
the  love  of  occult  mystery  and  mystic  romance 
in  them  who  would  hail  such  a  work  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Knapp’s  as  not  a  page  too  long.  It  is 
not  in  us  to  discourage  such  an  enthusiasm, 
still  we  must  confess  to  having  been  haunted 
w’hile  reading  Professor  Knapp’s  volume  with 
the  wish  that  he  had  learned  the  art  of  biogra¬ 
phy  from  the  author  of  “The  Romance  of  Lady 
Isabel  Burton.” 

That  Borrow  grew  sensible  and  sober  as  he 
grew  older  is  beyond  doubt  aud  there  was 
never  anything  about  him  very  seriously 
vagrom.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  was 
always  enough  of  the  havain-xhivum  in  him  to 
raise  his  life  above  humdrum  and  to  make 
some  of  his  friends  who  were  fond  of  a  joke 
split  with  laughter  when  he  went  to  work  for 
the  Bible  Society  to  distribute  Bibles  in  Spain. 
Certainly  his  friend  Roger  Kerrison  might  be 
excused  had  he  smiled,  for  it  was  to  him  that 
Borrow  had  laid  down  this  for  the  scheme  of 
his  life:  “I  intend  to  live  in  London,  write 
plays,  poetry,  etc.,  abuse  religion  and  get 
myself  prosecuted.” 

This  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously,  for  no 
one  ever  knew  Borrow  long  without  observing 
how  much  enjoyment  he  managed  to  derive 
from  the  humor  of  deliberate  and  studied  men¬ 
dacity.  His  description  of  himself  at  about 
this  time  in  his  “Lines  to  six-foot  three” 
hardly  suggest  the  ordinary  Bible  distributor. 

“  \  lad  who  twenty  tonKueHcnn  talk. 

And  sixty  miles  a  day  can  walk; 

Drink  at  a  draught  a  pint  of  rum. 

And  then  Ix’  neither  sick  nor  dumb; 

Can  tune  a  song  and  make  a  verse. 

And  deeds  of  Northern  Kin^s  rehearse; 

Who  ever  will  forsake  his  friend 

*  LIFK,  WhITINOS  and  COHKESPOXDENCEOr  Gkorge 
Bohkow;  (ISttl-lSSl)  Auihor  of  The  Bihle  in  Spain, 
Lavengro,  Koinany  Rye,  Wild  Wales,  etc.  By  William  I. 
Knapp,  Ph.D.  LL.D.  Late  of  Yale  and  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sities;  Two  VO  Is,  8vo.,  pp.  376  and  393.  ti.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 


While  he  his  honey  fist  can  bend; 

And  though  averse  to  brawl  and  strife. 

Will  tight  a  Dutchman  with  a  knife; 

O,  that  is  just  the  lad  for  me. 

And  such  is  honest  six-foot-three.” 

This,  however,  is  just  the  man  Professor 
Knapp  has  undertaken  to  reflect  in  these  vol¬ 
umes.  We  only  wish  he  had  taken  up  his 
task  with  a  lighter  hand  and  given  us  more  of 
the  biographic  personality  and  less  of  ponder¬ 
ous  critical  erudition.  For  certainly  Borrow’s 
“Bible  in  Spain,”  his  “Romany  Rye”  and  his 
“Lavengro”  are  three  of  the  most  interesting 
books  that  ever  were  written,  and  these  three 
with  such  a  strange,  mystery-making,  and 
altogether  uncommon  character  as  Borrow  well 
mixed  in  should  make  a  literary  entertainment 
fit  for  a  king. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  particular  plum  is 
omitted  from  Mr.  Knapp’s  pudding,  or  indeed 
that  any  plum  has  been  omitted  in  the  make 
up.  The  component  elements  which  made 
George  Borrow  what  he  was  are  all  in  the 
mixture,  but  so  much  proving  and  testing  and 
explaining  has  gone  with  them  into  the  make 
up  that  George  Borrow’s  six-foot-four-inches 
are  not  enough  to  keep  him  in  sight  and  the 
charm  and  romance  of  his  life  is  very  much 
lost  in  the  extraordinary  particularity  of  Mr. 
Knapp’s  voluminous  erudition. 

There  is  much  good  to  be  had  from  a  Dr. 
Parr  or  a  Dr.  Person  who  knows  everything, 
and  whoever  has  these  two  volumes  to  go  to 
may  be  sure  that  no  man  living,  or  who  ever 
will  live,  can  tell  him  more  about  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  person,  George  Borrow,  than  Dr. 
Knapp,  or  let  him  farther  into  the  charm  and 
mystery  of  ‘  ‘  The  Bible  in  Spain,  ”  “  Lavengro,  ’  ’ 
or  “Romany  Rye.” 

Remixiscexces  of  the  Santiago  Oampakjn. 
By  John  Bigelow  Jr.,  Captain  U.  S.  Cav¬ 
alry.  ( Harper  and  Brothers.  |1.25. ) 

This  is  a  book  that  concerns  all  Americans 
closely.  It  is  a  plain,  impassionate,  soldier’s 
report  of  his  personal  experience  and  obser'a- 
tion  in  the  Santiago  campaign.  It  brings  no 
charges,  attacks  no  one,  but  states  facts,  and 
facts  of  a  peculiarly  significant  kind  in  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  significant  way.  The  author  is  an  officer 
in  the  regular  U.  S.  cavalry,  son  of  the  Hon. 
John  Bigelow,  held  in  high  repute  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  bravery,  standing  as  an  authority  in 
military  matters  and  author  of  a  first  rate 
manual  on  “The  Principles  of  Strategy.”  He 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  Santiago  cam¬ 
paign.  The  book  is  plain  and  blunt  as  the 
soldier  who  wrote  it ;  as  to  everything,  direct, 
outspoken,  though  written  with  no  personal 
aiiimim  and  with  no  other  intention  than  to 
tell  the  truth  and  to  bring  out  the  facts  as  to  the 
essential  defects  of  our  whole  system  of  admin¬ 
istering  the  array,  as  illustrated  in  his  own 
observation.  From  the  first  page  it  is  a  story 
of  confusion  and  military  breakdown  which 
had  their  root  in  the  war  office  at  Washington 
and  spread  out  into  every  part  of  the  system — 
of  all  of  which  Capt.  Bigelow  makes  his  experi¬ 
ence  the  one  concrete  example  and  object  lesson. 
There  is  no  tone  of  complaint  in  the  book. 
There  is  no  writing  for  sensational  effect,  no 
exaggeration,  no  rhetoric  nor  playing  to  the 
galleries,  but  one  serious  report  of  confusion 
which  was  not  the  accidental  blundering  of  a 
raw  officer  who  should  have  known  better. 
It  had  its  root  in  the  system  of  military 
administration  and  appointment,  and  no 
foresight  or  ability  on  the  part  of  individual 
officers  could  avoid  it  It  begins  in  the  muster¬ 
ing  of  the  troops.  It  was  acute  in  the  drill 
camps.  When  the  men  were  moved  to  the  trans¬ 
ports,  when  they  were  embarked,  when  they 
were  landed  in  Cuba,  when  they  were  put  into 
action,  the  same  confusion  hangs  on  all  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  soldiers  open  their  haversacks  and 
the  ration  of  coffee  is  nnground.  They  have 
to  grind  or  pound  it  between  stones  before  they 
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can  use  it.  General  orders  are  in  confusion. 
Regimental  commanders  have  no  idea  what 
they  are  expected  to  do.  Even  the  captains  are 
forced  to  decide  when  and  how  to  moTe  their 
companies.  War  is  confusion  at  best,  and 
battles  are  confusion  confounded;  but  when 
war  and  battles  are  confusion  such  as  Capt. 
John  Bigelow  Jr.  reports,  it  can  have  but  the 
one  meaning  of  a  bad  system,  mismanagement 
and  probably  politics  in  the  headquarters  at 
Washington. 

From  Co.mte  to  Benjamin  Kidd.  The  Appeal 
to  Biology  or  Evolution  for  Human  Guid¬ 
ance.  By  Robert  Mackintosh  B. D.  (Edin¬ 
burgh)  M. A.,  D. D.  (Glasgow),  Professor 
at  Lancashire  Independent  College.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  |1.50. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  one  of 
the  best  and  most  effective  critiques  on  the 
prevailing  evolutionary  philosophy  we  have 
seen  in  print.  It  is  all  the  more  effective  as 
the  author  makes  no  indiscriminate  attacks  and 
indulges  in  no  wholesale  strictures.  He  even 
accepts  the  principle  of  evolution  and  believes, 
as  we  all  do,  that  it  is  valid  in  certain  definite 
and  important  relations  which  are  easily  defined. 
He  believes  that  when  man’s  evolution  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  development  of  reason  and  free¬ 
dom,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the 
problem  on  which  evolutionary  law  operated  in 
a  wholly  different  manner.  The  point  of  his 
book  is  to  show  where  the  appeal  to  evolution 
in  biology  fails  and  where  and  how  the  rational 
mind  and  free  will  in  man  enter  to  break  the 
chain  of  nece.ssary  order  and  assert  themselves 
in  the  moral  order  and  reality  of  the  world. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

People  who  delight  in  Christianity  as  a  godly 
simplicity,  and  cannot  endure  to  see  it  loaded 
with  perplexities  to  the  mind  and  burdens  to 
the  heart,  will  take  great  satisfaction  in  Wlmt 
Shall  we  Think  of  Chriittiauitijf  by  William 
Newton  Clarke  D.  D. — the  three  Levering  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  present  year  before  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N. 
Y.,  and  a  Baptist.  “His  Outline  of  Christian 
Theology’’  made  a  strong  impression,  much  in 
the  line  of  these  lectures,  by  its  directness, 
simplicity  and  very  refreshing  exposition  of 
Christianity  as  the  incarnation  of  the  realities 
of  the  moral  world.  In  these  lectures  he 
stands  firmly  by  the  realities  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  relieves  himself  of  theological  tech¬ 
nicalities.  He  presents  Christianity  as  consist¬ 
ing  in  the  five  great  realities,  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  the  filial  life  with  him;  the 
Saviourhood  of  Jesus  by  whom  we  have  been 
brought  home  to  God ;  the  Friendhood  of  the 
Spirit  who  dwells  in  us;  the  Supremacy  of 
Love  as  the  law  of  life  and  duty;  and  the 
Transforming  Power  of  divine  grace  in  ns.  The 
whole  line  of  argument  is  one  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  resist.  Perhaps  its  strongest  point  is 
the  assertion  that  the  power  of  Christianity 
lies  in  its  realities ;  that,  in  the  realm  of  the 
soul,  things  are  as  it  declares  they  are,  and  its 
experiences  are  experiences  of  reality.  “The 
power  of  Christianity  resides  in  the  two- fold 
fact  that  it  is  true  and  is  felt  as  true.  There 
is  reality,  and  there  is  sense  of  reality — and 
then  there  is  power.  ’  ’  This  is  a  very  fine  state¬ 
ment.  (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  |1. ) 

The  romance,  sufferings  and  heroism  of  the 
Wales  tribes  under  the  Normans  are  finely  and 
effectively  developed  in  Pabo,  the  Priest,  a 
Novel,  by  S.  Baring  Gould.  The  historical 
framework  is  preserved  in  the  story.  The  re¬ 
ligions  fervor  of  the  Welsh  people,  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  their  own  priests  and  saints,  with  the 
characteristic  infusion  of  Welsh  superstition, 
are  grand  features  of  the  book — especially  the 
rising  of  the  tribes  on  Christmas  eve  and  their 
revenge  on  their  oppressors.  The  book  is  a 


story  rather  than  a  novel,  but  a  strong,  vivid 
study  of  romantic  history.  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  50  cents. ) 

It  is  good  to  have  such  a  volume  of  vital, 
practical  grip  on  the  subject  and  on  the  reader, 
to  notice  as  Remember  Jesus  Christ  and  Other 
Talks  About  Christ  and  the  Christian  Life,  by 
Robert  E.  Speer.  The  seven  chapters  which 
compose  it  were  addresses  at  the  Summer 
Conference  at  Northfield.  They  are  on  the 
highest  plane  of  Christian  standard  but  direct 
and  simple.  The  subject  is  presented  in  a 
rational  way  but  without  any  weak  com¬ 
promising  or  surrender  of  truth.  The  author’s 
conception  of  faith  as  a  relation  of  life  and 
character  to  God,  rather  than  a  belief  in  cer¬ 
tain  propositions,  is  most  sound  and  should  be 
useful  and  helpful,  especially  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
(5  cents. ) 

LITER.4UY  NOTES. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  the  Scribners  have  in  hand 
a  new  volume  of  his  sketches  and  stories  to  be 
published  this  autumn  under  the  title  of 
Fisherman's  Lurk. 

"  Americans  interested  in  the  possible  outcome 
of  a  protectorate  as  proposed  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines  will  be  eager  to  read  ex-Consul  General 
Penfield’s  Present  Day  Egypt,  to  be  published 
by  the  Scribners  in  (October.  It  shows  what 
the  British  protectorate  has  done  for  Egypt 
and  describes  the  new  irrigation  scheme. 

The  long  promised  Memoirs  of  Victor  lingo 
seem  to  be  now  actually  in  sight.  Paul 
Meurice,  Hugo’s  literary  executor,  is  to  edit 
them  in  Paris.  The  translator  of  the  English 
edition  is  Mr.  John  W.  Harding.  It  will  be 
published  here  in  a  handsome  octavo  by  the 
Dillingham  Company. 

Euthanasia,  which  was  practised  in  Corcyra 
in  the  fifth  century  before » Christ  as  a  humane 
method  of  disposing  of  aged  persons  and  possi¬ 
bly  others  whose  lives  had  become  a  burden  to 
themselves  and  to  others,  is  to  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  again  in  Dr.  McKim’s  Heredity  and 
Human  Progress  as  a  measure  for  the  protection 
of  society  against  criminals  and  vice.  It  will 
be  published  by  the  Putnams. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Schereschewsky  of  Peking 
has  surpassed  all  mankind  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible.  Thirty-five  years  ago  he  was  placed 
on  a  committee  of  five  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  the  Mandarin  dialect  of  China. 
This  done  he  began  and  by  himself  completed 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Man¬ 
darin  in  a  version  which  commands  the  high 
approval  of  scholars  like  Dr.  Martin,  president 
of  the  Imperial  University  at  Peking,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  superseded. 

Later  still  he  undertook  to  go  over  this  vast 
field  a  second  time  and  render  the  Scriptures 
not  into  the  dialect  of  a  class  or  a  province 
but  into  the  general  language  of  the  empire. 
The  New  Testament  was  completed  some  time 
ago.  The  Pentateuch  has  very  recently  been 
brought  out  in  a  handsome  volume.  The  ver¬ 
sion  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Easy  Wenli, ’’ 
and  made  as  it  is  by  an  eminent  scholar,  run¬ 
ning  over  with  rabbinic  lore  and  equalled  by 
no  man  living  in  his  command  of  the  Chinese 
language,  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
literati  while  it  is  simple  enough  to  be  “under- 
standcd  of  the  people.’’  A  pathetic  feature  of 
this  work  is  that  it  has  been  achieved  by  a  man 
stricken  by  a  fell  disease  which  left  his  mind 
wholly  unclouded  but  paralyzed  his  body  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  hold  a  pen. 

The  interests  of  Welsh-descended  people  in 
this  country  are  vigorously  upheld  by  the 
Cambrian,  an  interesting  monthly  magazine 
published  at  Utica,  New  York,  by  Thomas  J. 
Griffiths  at  the  low  price  of  $1.(X)  per  annum. 

The  sensation  made  in  England  by  Professor 
Knapp’s  Life  of  George  Borrow  seems  to  have 
brought  with  it  as  a  kind  of  necessary  result 
a  new  edition  of  Borrow’s  “Lavengro’’  and 
“Romany  Rye’’  from  the  original  manuscript. 

We  understand  from  Dr.  E.  H.  Johnson,  the 
editor  of  Sursum  Corda,  that  “Blest  be  the  tie 
that  binds,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  Let  Saints  below  in  concert 
sing’’  are  not  omitted  from  that  collection,  as 
we  said  in  our  notice  of  itj  but  introduced  with 
a  different  opening  line  in  the  index.  The 
latter,  for  example,  under  “Come  let  us  join 
our  friends  above.’’  We  are  glad  to  make  this 
correction 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  80. 

THE  RIVER  OP  SALVATION. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  style  of  Ezekiel  is  highly  rhetorical, 
abounding  in  symbol  and  allegory,  inspired 
by  an  aerial  fancy,  and  yet  strongly  realistic. 
The  symbolism  of  the  book  is  based  upon  the 
symbolism  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  it 
is  enlarged  and  its  scope  broadened  and  deep¬ 
ened,  by  the  influence  of  the  massive  architec¬ 
ture,  and  still  more  by  the  symbolism  of  Chal¬ 
dea,  the  strong  winged  creatures  which  exca¬ 
vations  have  for  years  past  been  bringing  to 
the  light. 

A  prominent  feature  of  these  prophecies  is 
the  frequent  claim  to  direct  inspiration, 
shown  by  the  oft-repeated  appellation,  Son  of 
Man,  and  the  formula,  IV  shall  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah.  The  formal  precision  of  Ezekiel’s 
style  tends  to  give  an  impression  that  his 
mind  was  of  narrow'  range,  but  more  careful 
study  reveals  a  singular  breadth  of  interest 
and  firmness  of  grasp,  though  always,  from 
first  to  last,  closely  in  touch  with  the  imme¬ 
diate  needs  of  the  people.  More  than  any  other 
prophet  his  utterances  have  been  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  New  Testament  writers.  The  imagery 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  based  upon  that  of  Eze¬ 
kiel  ;  our  Lortl  himself  found  the  suggestion  of 
his  discourse  about  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
thirty-fourth  chapter  of  this  prophecy,  while 
a  careful  comparison  of  this  book  with  the 
New  Testament  brings  out  resemblances  which 
very  impressively  suggest  the  importance  of  a 
study  of  prophecy  to  deepen  popular  views  of 
Gospel  truth.  There  is  yet  much  “new  light 
to  break  from’’  the  Gospel  when  more  care¬ 
fully  studied  under  the  light  of  prophecy. 

The  faith  of  Ezekiel  was  flawless  and  all  con¬ 
quering.  So  certain  was  he  of  the  ultimate, 
nay  the  speedy  restoration  of  exiled  Israel  to 
their  own  land  and  their  proper  function  in 
the  destinies  of  the  world,  that  he  spent  long 
years  in  tracing  out  in  the  level  sand  of  Chal- 
daea,  the  very  plan  of  the  new  temple,  down  to 
its  minutest  detail,  and  instructing  his  people 
in  every  article  of  the  new  and  more  spiritual 
worship  that  should  be  ever  going  on  therein. 
The  last  nine  chapters  of  his  book  are  occupied 
with  this  vision  in  all  its  details,  from  ihe 
view  of  the  holy  city  in  its  actual  ruin  and 
profanation  to  a  vision  of  it  as  it  should  be  in 
perfect  renovation  and  restoration.  Then  its 
name  (that  is,  its  actual  character)  would  be 
“Here  is  .Teiiovah’’  (chap,  xlviii.  35.) 

The  new  spirit  having  been  put  into  Israel 
(xxxvi.  27),  and  the  newly  inspired  people 
having  (prophetically)  become  a  nation  once 
more  in  the  holy  land,  the  next  and  final  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  prophet  is.  How  shall  the 
new  relations  between  God  and  Israel  be  ex¬ 
pressed?  What  shall  be  the  mode  of  inter¬ 
course  between  them?  This  vision  is  the 
answer:  and  those  of  its  details  which  from  a 
material  point  of  view  are  impossible,  such  as 
some  we  study  to-day,  were,  in  Ezekiel’s  mind 
and  were  understood  by  his  hearers  to  be,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  vision,  being  sym¬ 
bols  of  that  which  is  most  real  in  the  inter¬ 
course  between  God  and  his  people. 

THE  LESSON. 

Ezek.  xlvii.  1-12. 

Golden  Text. — Whosoever  will,  let  him  take 
the  water  of  life  freely. — Rev.  xxii.  17. 

Verse  1.  From  under  the  threshold  of  the 
temple  was  to  issue  that  life  giving  stream 
which  was  to  water  the  whole  world.  Not  less 
than  the  solemn  custom  of  drawing  water  and 
pouring  it  around  the  altar  which  prevailed  in 
our  Lord’s  time,  this  vision  was  in  Jesus’ 
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mind  when  he  called  all  men  to  come  to  him 
to  drink  (John  vi.  87) ;  and  this  vision  was  in 
the  mind  of  him  who  saw  that  other  vision  of 
the  river  flowing,  not  from  the  temple  but 
from  the  very  throne  of  God  (Rev.  xxii.  1). 

Verse  2.  The  river  of  Ezekiel’s  vision  was 
to  flow  eastward  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  should 
even  cross  that  water,  and  “go  down  into  the 
Arabah’’  (vs.  8),  that  vast  depression  that  lies 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
That  is,  it  should  overcome  all  natural  obsta¬ 
cles  and  ponr  out  the  blessings  of  the  Temple 
ritual  (of  a  true  service  of  God)  upon  all 
nations,  filling  all  lands  with  blessing. 

Verses  3-6.  And  how  rapid  beyond  all 
possible  flow  of  literal  river,  is  the  deepening 
and  broadening  of  that  river  of  mercies  that 
flows  ont  from  the  sunward  side  of  God’s 
altar!  First  trickling  forth  from  nnder  the 
altar  (vs.  2,  margin),  a  thousand  cubits  from 
their  source  it  is  vialerx  to  the  niikles;  another 
thousand,  wnters  to  the  knees,  yet  another  thou¬ 
sand,  Witters  to  the  loins,  and  now,  only  just  a 
thousand  cubits  farther,  waters  to  swim  in,  a 
river  that  could  not  be  passed.  So  the  river  of 
God’s  love  grows  ever  deeper  to  him  who  will 
venture  to  step  into  it;  so  is  it  inexhaustible, 
in  which  one  may  bathe  forever,  but  which  is 
never  to  be  crossed.  It  has  no  farther  shore. 

Vek.sk.s  7-9.  The  ver;/  man)/  trees,  the  swarm¬ 
ing  livintj  creatures,  the  ver//  great  niuUitude  of 
fish  of  this  mystical  river  are  simply  new  forms 
for  expressing  the  same  idea;  the  fertilizing, 
enriching  effect  of  the  stream  of  God’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  love. 

Verse.s  10-12.  The  blessings  are  for  all  who 
will  have  them,  the  fishers  who  come  with 
their  nets.  The  symbolic  meaning  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  leaves  and  of  the  ever-bearing  trees  has 
passed  into  common  consciousness.  The  trees 
of  God  give  abundant  satisfaction;  no  illness 
nor  pain  remains  where  their  leaves  are  applied. 
In  Ezekiel’s  mind  these  were  to  be  the  new 
conditions  of  the  renewed  city  whose  name 
would  be  Here  is  God. 


THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BL.4KESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Les-son  XXXIV. — Three  Parables  of  Grace. 

Luke  XV.  1-xvii.  10. 

The  Pharisees’  principle  of  morality  was  that 
the  better  a  man  became  the  more  assiduously 
would  he  avoid  contact  with  immoral  men. 
Thus  they  could  not  comprehend  the  friendly 
attitude  of  Jesus  toward  publicans  and  sinners. 

‘  ‘  The  pride  of  propriety  never  understands  the 
liberty  of  love.  ’  ’ 

When  on  a  previous  occasion  Jesus  had  been 
criticised  For  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
he  had  defended  his  course  by  saying  that  he 
“was  come  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sin¬ 
ners  to  repentance’’  (Luke  v.  32).  He  now  at 
greater  length,  in  a  series  of  parables,  explains 
his  position  and  at  the  same  time  pictures  the 
feelings  of  the  publicans  and  sinners  and  the 
characteristic  failings  of  the  Pharisees  them¬ 
selves. 

These  three  parables — that  of  the  Lost  Sheep, 
the  Lost  Coin  and  the  Lost  Son,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  describe  the  earnestness  of  God  in 
seeking  the  lost  and  his  joy  in  their  recovery. 
It  remains  for  the  last  parable  to  teach  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  penitent  sinner  and  the  unforgiving 
disposition  of  the  self-righteous  elder  brother. 

The  search  of  the  shepherd  for  his  wander¬ 
ing  sheep,  not  resting  “until  he  find  it,’’  and 
the  diligence  of  the  woman  in  seeking  for  the 
coin  “until  she  find  it,’’  illustrate  the  persist¬ 
ency  with  which  God  seeks  for  the  lost  ones 
until  they  are  restored  to  tbeir  rightful  place 
in  his  kingdom.  Though  the  lost  sheep  and 
the  lost  coin  are  but  one  among  many  of  their 
kind,  yet  they  are  missed.  They  are  needed  to 
complete  the  happiness  of  their  owner,  and  for 
the  time  being  those  which  are  in  safety  are 


well-nigh  forgotten  in  the  earnestness  of  the 
search  after  the  lost.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  Jesus  to  under-estimate  the  value  of  the 
“ninety  and  nine  just  persons’’  who  need  no 
repentance,  but  to  show  that  all  souls  are  of 
value  in  God’s  sight,  and  that  it  is  those 
who  have  fallen  to  whom  the  hand  of  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  stretched  out. 

The  parable  of  the  Lost  Son,  or  the  Prodigal 
Son,  will  ever  stand  out  in  the  memory  as  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  Bible  narratives. 
Its  application  is  not  made.  “It  speaks  to  the 
heart  without  an  interpreter.  ’  ’  The  parable 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  lines  of 
thought — the  love,  anxiety  and  joy  of  the 
father,  the  impatience,  recklessness  and  repent¬ 
ance  of  the  younger  son,  and  the  self-right¬ 
eousness,  pride  and  cold-heartedness  of  the 
elder  brother. 

The  feelings  of  the  father  disclose  the  divine 
love  to  humanity,  a  love  which  grieves  over 
man's  waywardness,  watches  for  his  repent¬ 
ance  and  rejoices  over  his  return  to  upright¬ 
ness.  Mark  the  downward  course  of  the  son 
who  separates  himself  from  his  father’s  house. 
He  finds  but  brief  pleasure  in  his  independ¬ 
ence.  When  adversity  comes,  friends  go.  He 
makes  an  effort  to  reform,  to  earn  his  living, 
to  live  a  moral  life  away  from  his  father’s 
house,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  He  hungers  for 
the  “bread  enough  and  to  spare’’  that  only  his 
father  can  give,  and  at  last  he  realizes  his  sin 
and  returns  a  penitent.  But  the  most  pitiable 
of  all  is  the  condition  of  the  elder  brother  who 
denies  himself  the  joy  of  forgiving,  who  can¬ 
not  see  that  sin  and  repentance  are  better  than 
cold,  mechanical  morality.  Who  has  not 
wondered  if  at  some  later  period  the  heart  of 
this  elder  sou  did  not  soften  and  join  in  the 
family  merry-making?  The  parable  does  not 
reveal  the  sequel  to  the  story.  Pride,  that 
wall  of  partition  between  the  Pharisees  and 
sinners,  was  not  broken  down,  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  rejoicing  with  God  was  not  granted 
to  those  ecclesiastical  powers.  What  should  be 
the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day 
toward  the  erring  and  the  fallen  who  in  peni¬ 
tence  seek  its  doors? 

From  these  three  parables  of  grace  Jesus 
passes  to  two  of  warning.  While  the  former 
rebuked  the  pride  of  the  Pharisees,  the  latter 
were  aimed  at  their  covetousness.  The  para¬ 
ble  of  the  Unjust  Steward  was  primarily 
spoken  to  the  disciples  and  is  a  warning  against 
Pharisaism ;  that  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
was  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  and  points  out 
the  dangers  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  those 
whose  lives  are  bound  up  in  self  interest. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Henry  T.  McEwen  D.D. 

Spread  «>f  the  Klngduiu. 

Au(f.  14.  Like  unto  mustard-seed.  Matt.  13:  31,  33. 

1.5.  Uttermost  parts  for  possessioi  .  P*.  3:  1-13. 

16.  All  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  Mieah.  4:17. 

17.  The  little  one.  a  thousand.  Isa,  60:  1-13,32. 

18.  No  end  to  increase.  Isa.  9:  6,  7. 

19.  An  everlastinir  kingdom.  Uan.  7:  9  37. 

30.  Topic— The  leaven  and  the  meal.  Matt. 
13:  33;  Dan.  2:  ;H  35,  45.  (A  missionary 
meeting.) 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  Its  beginnings  are  small,  its 
development  beneficent  as  well  as  mighty. 
What  it  is  in  miniature  is  prophetic  of  what  it 
will  be  in  its  might.  When  Christ  ascended, 
a  few  scores  summed  up  the  number  of  his 
followers.  The  Day  of  Pentecost  increased 
them  to  thousands.  Three  centuries  later  his 
Church  numbered  millions,  and  had  become  a 
giant  in  might.  How  apparently  insignificant 
the  voyage  of  Paul  and  his  comrades  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  obedient  to  the  Macedonian 
cry,  ‘  ‘  Come  over  and  help  ns.  ’  ’  Twenty-five 
years  later  Christianity  was  a  moulding  as 
well  as  redeeming  force  in  every  centre  of 
Europe.  Thirteen  hundred  years  take  us  back 


to  the  planting  of  the  Gospel  mustard  seed  in 
England  by  the  missionaries.  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  is  right,  “Britain’s  Magna  Charta  is 
the  Bible.’’  Grateful  recipient  has  become 
generous  as  well  as  gracious  benefactor  to 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  year  1894 
marked  the  centenary  of  Carey’s  entrance  into 
India.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  Gospel 
has  not  changed  India  as  much  in  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years,  as  it  did  Europe  in  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  Pentecost.  Less  than  half  a 
century  has  changed  Africa,  the  then  “un¬ 
known  continent’’  to  the  well-known  conti¬ 
nent.  Heathen  darkness  is  yielding  to  Gospel 
light.  Age  long  torpor  is  giving  way  to  throb¬ 
bing  life.  China’s  distress  is  due  to  growing, 
not  dying  pains. 

“Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord’’  for  the  two-fold  sense  in  which  he  uses 
the  word  “uttermost”  in  the  Bible.  It  in¬ 
cludes  all  men,  as  well  as  all  lands.  The  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  goes  to  the  uttermost  in  territory, 
and  it  saves  to  the  nttermost  from  sin.  As  a 
kingdom  it  is  universal  in  extent,  and  eternal 
in  endurance.  It  transforms  ignorant  and 
degraded  cannibals  just  as  surely  as  high 
minded  philosophers.  It  is  as  boundless  in 
grace  as  in  scope.  Race  prejudice  vanishes 
before  it  as  surely  as  geographical  boundary. 
There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  earth  bnt  to-day 
feels  its  force.  Hate  it  as  the  Mohammedan 
does,  he  is  none  the  less  held  by  it.  His  sword 
of  Damascus  steel  is  no  match  for  the  “sword 
of  the  Spirit.  ”  This  is  the  only  Gospel  which 
sanctifies  for  temporal  life,  as  well  as  saves  for 
eternal  life.  The  gist  of  redemption  is  the 
effort  of  a  holy  God  to  beget  a  holy  people. 
Holiness  is  to  the  soul  what  health  is  to  the 
body,  the  source  both  of  its  power  and  its  joy. 

For  the  sake  of  the  heathen  world,  as  well  as 
for  its  own  sake,  the  Church  of  Christ  ought 
to  make  a  stronger  effort  to  save  and  sanctify 
every  soul  in  our  land  than  has  hitherto  been 
made.  These  are  the  days  when  men  and 
women  from  this  land  travel  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  Are  they  helps  or 
hindrances?  This  depends  upon  their  relation 
to  Christ.  The  bitterest  and  most  effective 
opponents  of  the  Gospel  in  Hawaii  in  the 
early  days  were  not  the  ignorant  savages  but 
the  degraded  English  and  Americans,  who  for 
demoniac  purposes  placed  every  obstacle  they 
could  in  the  way  of  the  missionaries.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  from  India,  China,  Japan,  Africa 
find  no  difficulties  so  hard  to  meet  and  over¬ 
come  as  the  vices  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
If  Christianity  is  such  a  boon  to  the  lands 
across  the  sea,  why  is  it  so  defamed  and  defiled 
by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  know 
it?  Foreigners  from  every  land  walk  out 
streets.  Is  financial  or  business  probity  un¬ 
questioned?  Is  sexual  purity  universal?  Are 
our  churches  thronged  with  eager  listeners? 
What  is  the  supreme  motive  of  life,  temporal 
or  eternal  wealth?  It  is  not  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  less  consecrated  than  at  any  other 
period.  It  is  that  she  should  be  vastly  more 
consecrated  because  of  her  opportunity  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  every  one  engaged  in 
pursuit  of  business  or  pleasnre,  who  journeys 
to  heathen  lands  lived  the  Christ  life,  the 
precept  of  the  missionary  would  find  support  in 
the  practice  of  the  traveler.  China’s  best  mis¬ 
sionaries  ought  to  be  her  home  going  conntry- 
men  converted  to  Christ  here,  and  carrying 
with  them  the  abiding  impression  of  a  civili¬ 
zation  permeated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

A  program  for  a  missionary  social,  whose 
subject  was  ‘  ‘  The  Freedman,  ’  ’  has  been  sent  us 
by  a  New  Jersey  society.  The  music  consisted 
of  jubilee  songs,  and  the  readings  were  taken 
from  the  poems  of  Panl  Dnnbar,  the  negro 
poet.  There  was  an  address,  “Our  Share  in 
the  Elevation  of  the  Negro.  ” 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

(COMFORT. 

There  are  many  afflicted  ones  who  think  no  ill  is  like 
their  own. 

But  often  a  smile  may  hide  from  sit^ht  a  heart  that  is 
sad  and  lone. 

The  burdens  of  life,  though  pressing  hard,  can  never 
liehier  be  made 

By  thinking  that  ours  are  the  heaviest  to  bear,  no 
matter  how  heavily  laid. 

There  aie  some  whoso  sight  is  impaired  by  disease,  so 
that  time  passes  wearily  by, 

^^^lo  often  forget  that  ears  that  are  deaf  lose  much 
that  gives  others  joy. 

Tlie  lame  and  the  maimed  has  each  his  complaint  and 
each  thinks  the  other  less  tried. 

Hut  the  heart  that  is  burdened,  whatever  the  cause,  is 
the  heart  that  needs  comfort  supplied. 

When  fortune  has  vanished  and  earthly  friends  fail, 
how  dreary  the  world  seems  to  lie; 

r.ut  the  “  Blest  Rock  of  Ages  ”  has  comfort  for  all  ani 
His  bounties  are  large  and  free. 

Ix-t  all  who  are  looking  for  comfort  and  help  to  sources 
both  fleeting  and  vain 

.lust  turn  to  the  Sour<-e  of  all  comfort  and  Joy,  and 
their  losses  may  yet  become  gain. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  READING. 

A  recent  number  of  The  Churchman  gives  a 
list  of  works  for  the  Sunday  reading  of  college 
students,  drawn  up  by  the  warden  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  the  Rev.  Walter  Lock.  In 
commenting  editorially  on  the  list  a  doubt  is 
expressed  whether  the  usual  American  under¬ 
graduate  would  be  competent  to  enjoy  so  ele¬ 
vated  a  course  of  reading.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  light-weight  youths  in  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  who  read  little  but  trash, 
and  are  capable  of  enjoying  little  else ;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
college  students  are  sufficiently  earnest  and 
sufficiently  well  educated  to  value  such  read¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Lock  recommends,  which  includes 
— in  a  four  years’  graduated  list — a  number  of 
biographies,  several  works  of  church  history, 
literary  and  theological  essays,  poetry,  several 
of  the  “Bampton”  series,  and  such  works  as 
Ramsay’s  St.  Paul,  Brooke’s  Theology  in  the 
English  Poets  and  George  Adam  Smith’s  His¬ 
torical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Mr.  Lock’s  purpose  in  giving  out  the  list  was 
not  to  lay  down  rules  about  Sabbath  keeping, 
or  Sunday  recreation,  but  simply  to  point  out 
that  “one  hour  well  used  each  Sunday  during 
a  university  career  would  win  a  valuable  in¬ 
heritance  for  life.”  The  books  selected  fall 
under  two  heads,  ‘‘directly  religious”  reading 
and  ‘‘stimulating,  elevating”  reading  not 
directly  religious.  ‘‘Anything  that  falls  within 
the  lines  laid  down  in  Phil.  iv.  8  is  true  Sun¬ 
day  reading,”  says  Mr.  Lock. 

The  subject  is  worth  considering  with  regard 
not  only  to  college  students  but  to  all  young 
people.  Few  parents  realize  how  much  of 
trash  their  children  read  on  Sunday,  how  much 
time  they  dawdle  away  that  might  be  spent  in 
reading,  or  to  put  it  more  fairly,  how  precious 
an  opportunity  for  spiritual  and  mental  training 
is  afforded  by  the  leisure  hours  of  Sunday 
afternoon.  Those  parents  who  help  their  grow¬ 
ing  children  to  form  the  habit  of  giving  one 
hour  of  Sunday  to  such  reading  ‘‘as  falls 
within  the  lines  of  Phil.  iv.  8”  will  be  doing 
more  than  train  their  minds  and  hearts.  The 
habit  will  be  a  great  help  and  safeguard  to 
them  as  they  go  out  from  under  their  parents’ 
influence,  to  school,  to  college,  to  the  cheerless 
hall  bedroom  of  a  city  boarding  house. 

Books  that  are  suitable  for  college  boys  are 
above  the  reach  of  children  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen ;  but  the  reading  of  the  college  student 
will  depend  much  on  the  character  of  the 
children’s  reading.  Will  not  some  of  the 
parents  and  teachers  who  read  The  Evangelist 
send  ns  lists  of  what  they  deem  the  best  books 
for  the  Sunday  reading  of  girls  and  boys  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen?  A  progressive  series  of 


suitable  books  to  be  read  through  in  a  first  and 
a  second  year  at  the  rate  of  one  hour  every 
Sunday  would,  we  are  confident,  be  highly 
esteemed  by  a  large  number  of  our  readers.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  publish  not  only  the  lists  but 
such  thoughtful  comments  on  this  subject  as 
parents  or  teachers  may  send  to  ns. 


THEJ  WOLF  THAT  WOULD  BE  A  DOG. 

A  FABLK. 

L.  A.' Dowd. 

There  was  once’a  little  wolf  who  had  some 
longings  for  a  higher  life,  so  he  said  to  his 
mother  one  day,  ‘  ‘  Mother,  I  think  I  would  like 
to  be  a  dog.  ” 

‘‘Well,”  said  his  mother,  ‘‘I  have  heard  say 
that  some  wolves  have  become  dogs.  I  think 
if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over  I  would  try.  But 
you  must  go  young,  my  son. 

‘‘I  noticed  when  yon  were  bom  that  your 
hair  was  a  little  finer  and  your  nose  shorter 
than  my  other  children’s.  It  would  be  nice  to 
be  a  dog  and  be  fed  when  you  are  hungry. 
I’ve  had  such  aspirations  myself.” 

‘‘Mother,  tell  me  what  to  do,”  said  the  little 
wolf. 

‘‘Well,  you  go  to  night  near  to  a  farmer’s 
house  where  there  are  children,  and  whine 
softly;  don’t  bark  sharp— and  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  take  you  up,  you  be  limpsy,  and  let  them 
fuss  over  you  and  cuddle  you.  The  rest  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

‘‘Good-bye,  my  son,  and  don’t  forget  your 
old  mother.  Stop !  stop !  I  did  not  mean  that 
— you  muxt  forget  your  old  mother.  You  must 
forget  you  are  a  wolf.  ’  ’ 

So  at  nightfall  the  little  wolf  crept  near  to 
the  farmer’s  back  door.  It  was  cold  and  he 
did  not  sleep  much,  and  every  little  while  he 
whined  softly.  In  the  morning  the  farmer 
came  out  early  and  picked  him  up,  and  the 
little  fellow  was  ‘‘limpsy.” 

The  farmer  said  to  his  wife,  ‘‘Here’s  a  little 
wolf  I  found  on  the  door  step.” 

‘‘O,  let  me  see  him!  Let  me  see  him!” 
cried  the  children. 

‘‘O,  he’s  so  cunning!”  and  one  sweet  girl 
put  her  hands  on  him  and  stroked  him. 

‘‘Take  care,”  said  the  farmer,  ‘‘he’s  a  wolf. 

But  all  day  the  little  wolf  kept  limpsy  and 
when  he  was  fed  he  could  not  eat  one  mouth¬ 
ful,  so  at  night  he  was  very  tired.  But  at  last 
he  ate,  and  they  named  him  ‘‘Lupus,”  and  he 
did  not  know  what  the  name  meant.  And  he 
grew,  and  he  grew,  and  he  grew,  and  the 
children  played  with  him  and  the  wolf  said  to 
himself,  ‘‘I  must  be  a  dog  now.” 

But  the  farmer  brought  a  w'eakly  lamb  into 
the  house  and  the  sweet  girl  tended  it  and  it 
drank  milk  from  her  fingers,  and  after  a  few 
days  the  lamb  staggered  to  its  feet  and  was  a 
playmate  for  the  children. 

‘‘That  wolt  is  getting  pretty  big,”  said  the 
farmer. 

‘‘O!”  said  the  children,  ‘‘he  is  just  like  a 
dog  now.  ‘Lupus’  will  take  care  of  the  sheep.  ” 

‘‘I’m  afraid  he  will,”  said  the  farmer,  and 
he  put  the  lamb  back  in  the  fold. 

The  young  wolf  could  not  sleep  very  well 
for  thinking  of  the  lamb.  Something  stirred 
within  him  that  he  could  not  resist. 

He  could  not  lie  still,  vague  memories  of  a 
nice  cool  hole  under  a  rock  came  back  to  him. 
His  kennel  was  narrow  and  stuffy.  And  he 
thought  of  the  weakly  lamb  in  the  fold. 

He  crept  out  of  the  kennel  and  ran  toward 
the  fold.  Yes,  the  weakly  lamb  was  apart 
from  the  others— one  spring  and  he  was  over 
the  barrier  and  the  lamb  was  in  his  clutches. 
Poor  little  lamb ! 

He  could  not  go  back  to  his  kennel  now ;  he 
could  not  face  the  master  who  had  taken  him 
in  and  the  sweet  faced  girl  who  had  fondled 
him  when  he  was  ‘‘limpsy.” 


He  heard  music  far  away.  It  was  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  wolves  in  the  west.  Nothing  could  hold 
him,  he  ran  wild  with  desire  to  join  them. 
He  came  to  the  old  lair  where  lay  his  mother 
with  her  new  whelps. 

‘‘What  miserable  looking  wolf  is  that,”  said 
she,  and  she  snapped  at  him. 


A  SUMMFR  GIRL. 

Helen  Marshall  North. 

A  flutter  of  pink  muslin,  a  gleam  of  floating 
pink  ribbons,  of  a  summer  hat  wreathed  with 
roses,  and  a  charming  earnest  girl  face  look¬ 
ing  out  from  under  it,  and  all  the  piazza 
people  at  the  great  hotel  said,  ‘‘That  must  be 
Rosamund  Ellis,  the  college  girl  whose  coming 
has  been  talked  of  so  long.  ’  ’ 

And  every  one  in  the  house  soon  knew,  by 
the  cordial  greetings  extended  by  old  friends 
and  the  admiring  glances  of  those  who  met 
her  for  the  first  time,  that  to  Rosamund  Ellis 
fairly  belonged  the  fame  of  belle  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain  House. 

The  great  fashionable  hotel  crowned  a  height 
in  the  centre  of  a  New  England  village,  lately 
found  out  and  occupied  as  a  summer  resort  by 
a  somewhat  unique  circle  of  city  people.  At 
the  head  of  the  little  company  was  a  cultured, 
highly  intellectual  man,  whose  fame  as  orator 
and  writer  has  gone  the  w’orld  over.  With 
him  came  a  college  professor  or  two,  a  poet 
and  a  novelist,  each  attracting  a  little  coterie, 
and  all  exulting  in  the  rare  beauty  and  health¬ 
fulness  of  the  hills.  The  real  denizens  of  the 
town,  whose  ancestors  had  transformed  the 
wilderness  into  a  habitable  place,  were  in  the 
main  intelligent.  God-fearing  farmers,  in 
whose  eyes  the  pretty  white  church,  with  its 
slender  spire  pointing  heavenward  from  the 
village  green  represented  the  true  meaning  of 
all  life,  material  as  well  as  spiritual. 

The  new  city  comers,  however,  secretly 
despised  the  plain  little  church  and  its  plain 
service,  and  often  used  the  words  ‘‘narrow” 
and  ‘‘bigoted”  in  speaking  of  its  worshipers. 
And  quite  naturally  the  village  people  who 
were  outside  the  church,  and  especially  those 
whose  gains  were  increased  in  the  service  of 
the  new  comers — all  those  whom  the  church 
longed  to  win  to  Christ — were  dazzled  by  the 
glitter  of  the  gay  city  people,  and  readily 
adopted  their  sentiments. 

Sweet  Rosamund  Ellis  had  found  nothing  in 
her  home  life  to  help  her  onward  in  spiritual 
ways,  but  at  college  her  pure  nature  yielded 
to  religious  influences,  and  early  in  the  course 
she  had  given  her  heart  and  soul  loyally  and 
earnestly  to  the  service  of  her  Saviour.  From 
a  day  to  be  spent  in  idleness  and  social  pleasure, 
the  Sabbath  had  become  to  her  a  day  to  be  joy¬ 
ously  given  to  spiritual  things.  The  hours  for 
communion,  for  reading  the  Word  and  medita¬ 
tion,  for  helping  others  on  in  the  upward  way, 
seemed  all  too  short.  She  not  only  reverenced 
and  carefully  observed  the  day ;  she  loved  it. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  young  girl 
came  down  to  breakfast  the  first  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  after  her  arrival  at  the  hotel,  looking  as 
fair  as  a  spring  blossom  in  her  fresh  white 
gown,  and  with  her  face  shining  with  the  joy 
of  early  Sabbath  morning  thoughts,  the  chatter 
of  the  hotel  company  jarred  painfully  on  her 
heart. 

‘‘We  are  off  for  a  horseback  ride  to  White- 
cap,”  said  a  jolly  young  fellow,  ‘‘with  dinner 
at  the  new  Mountain  House,  and  a  ride  home 
by  moonlight.  What  do  yon  think  of  that?” 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  girl  to 
assert  her  position  in  the  face  of  their  careless 
talk.  She  particularly  despised  cant  and  self- 
righteousness.  The  young  men  and  maidens 
clustered  around  her,  laughing  and  planning. 
Some  of  them  knew  her  ideas  about  Sabbath¬ 
keeping,  and  looked  on  with  eager  curiosity  to 
see  what  she  would  do. 
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“But  what  about  the  morning  service,  if  we 
all  go  horseback  riding?”  she  said  at  length, 
lightly,  hut  with  a  little  quiver,  as  she  faced 
an  audience  so  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy 
with  her  manner  of  keeping  the  day. 

A  volley  of  answers,  just  such  as  she  ex> 
pected,  met  her  little  venture.  “It  was  too 
warm  to  go  to  church;  the  pastor  didn’t  know 
how  to  preach;  the  choir  didn’t  know  how  to 
sing;  it  was  vacation  time;  let  church-going 
have  a  rest  with  other  duties  of  the  year;” 
and  some  one  breathed  that  ancient,  sophistical 
platitude  about  “worshiping  God  in  nature.  ” 
But  Rosamund  quietly  held  her  way. 

“When  I  was  in  the  mountains  last  year, ” 
she  said,  “I  heard  someone  say  to  the  old 
pastor  of  the  town,  ‘What  a  fine  thing  for  your 
church  and  the  place,  to  have  this  brilliant 
company  of  men  and  women  come  here  for 
the  summer;  it  gives  new  life  to  the  old  town, 
and  must  be  a  great  incentive  to  the  young 
people.  ’ 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  old  man’s  answer: 

“  ‘Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  if  the 
brilliant  men  and  women  had  never  seen  our 
little  town.  They  openly  despise  the  worship 
of  God’s  house  and  all  that  goes  with  it.  They 
draw  away  from  its  service  the  boys  and  men 
who  must  care  for  their  horses,  and  drive  them 
about  on  their  Sunday  excursions;  they  teach 
them  the  use  of  wine  and  tobacco;  they  pro¬ 
fane  every  Lord’s  day  all  through  the  summer, 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  cultured,  intelligent 
and  highly  esteemed  in  the  world  outside 
adds  terrible  weight  to  their  bad  example. 
The  Lord’s  day  was  a  quiet,  sacred,  happy  time 
until  they  came.  Now  all  the  preaching  of 
the  year  cannot  wipe  away  the  effect  of  their 
evil  deeds.  The  church  feels  the  influence 
most  keenly.  And  when,  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  all  the  gay  guests  unite  in  an  enter¬ 
tainment  for  our  benefit,  they  think  they  are 
doing  an  act  of  charity.  Far  greater  charity,’ 
said  the  old  man,  ‘if  they  would  remain  away; 
or,  better,  if  they  would  show  at  least  outward 
respect  to  the  day  which  we  honor,  and  which 
we  are  trying  to  teach  our  children  to  honor. 
Some  of  the  visitors  are  members  of  Christian 
churches  at  home,  I  am  told.  How  can  they 
answer  to  their  (xod  for  the  long  summer  viola¬ 
tion  of  his  command  to  reverence  the  Sabbath? 
They  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  I  cannot 
preach  as  well  as  their  city  pastors.  That  I  do 
not  deny.  But  surely  God’s  Word  is  powerful, 
however  feebly  it  is  set  forth,  and  there  must 
be  some  thought  in  any  honestly  prepared  ser¬ 
mon  which  should  reach  and  help  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian,  however  lacking  in  eloquence  the  preacher 
may  be.  I  do  my  best,  ’  said  the  old  man, 
humbly. 

“Now,”  Rosamund  went  on,  still  lightly, 
“if  any  of  you  feel  like  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  that  good  old  man,  I  am  not  one  of  you. 
Every  Sunday  this  summer  I  shall  goto  church 
morning  and  evening,  God  willing,  and  not 
once  shall  I  go  riding  or  take  part  in  an  excur¬ 
sion  of  any  sort.  And  I  shall  count  as  my 
particular  friends  those  who  do  the  same.  It 
is  the  Lord's  day,  not  ours,  yon  know;  and 
I  truly  believe, ”  she  added  softly,  “that  we 
can  make  the  Sabbaths  among  these  hills  beau¬ 
tiful  memories  for  all  our  lives.  ” 

The  little  company  gradually  dissolved  away 
from  Rosamund's  side  and  formed  in  groups 
on  the  piazza,  in  the  parlors  and  in  quiet  cor¬ 
ners,  to  talk  over  the  situation.  In  a  half 
hour,  the  horses  were  brought  gaily  up  to  the 
front  door,  and  a  party,  much  smaller  than  the 
original  one,  galloped  away  over  the  plain.  A 
few  quietly  walked  across  the  green  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  church,  and  the  old  pastor  noted  their 
coming  and  wondered  mnch  what  had  brought 
them. 

By  degrees  Rosamund  won  the  day.  She 
talked  to  the  fishing  young  men  so  effectually 


that  they  gave  up  Sunday  sport ;  and  the  small 
boys  who  usually  attended  them  on  their  ex¬ 
cursions  had  a  chance  to  go  to  Sunday-school. 
She  interviewed  all  sorts  of  Sabbath -breaking 
people  and  won  many  to  her  way  of  thinking. 
She  added  her  fresh,  well-trained  voice  to  the 
choir,  and  sang  solos  to  attract  the  music- lover. 
She  induced  a  city  musician  to  play  the  little 
organ.  She  made  friends  with  the  old  pastor 
and  his  wife  and  warmed  their  hearts  by  her 
earnestness  and  Christian  sympathy. 

And  when  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  cometh 
and  reckoneth  in  that  little  viB^ge,  then,  but 
not  till  then,  will  be  known  all  Rosamund, 
the  prettiest  summer  girl  in  the  mountains, 
wrought  for  his  kingdom. — Woman’s  National 
Sabbath  .\lliance  Tract. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

IN  THK  HE.AIir  OF  THE  WOODS. 
Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

Sucli  beautiful  things  in  the  heart  of  the  woods ! 

Flowers  and  ferns,  and  the  soft  green  moss; 

Such  love  of  the  birds,  in  the  solitudes, 

Where  the  swift  wings  glance,  and  the  tree-tops  toss ; 
Spaces  of  silence,  swept  with  song, 

Which  nobody  hears  but  the  tJod  above ; 

Spaces  where  myriad  creatures  throng. 

Sunning  themselves  in  his  guarding  love. 

Such  safety  and  peace  In  the  heart  of  the  woods. 

Far  from  the  city’s  dust  and  din,  ' 

Where  passion  nor  hate  of  man  intrudes, 

Xor  fashion  nor  folly  has  entered  in. 

Deeper  than  hunter’s  trail  hath  gone 
(ilimmers  the  tarn  where  the  wild  deer  drink ; 

And  fearless  and  free  comes  the  gentle  fawn. 

To  peep  at  herself  o’er  the  grassy  brink. 

Such  pledge  of  love  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  ! 

For  the  Maker  of  all  tilings  keeps  the  least. 

And  over  the  tiny  floweret  broods, 

W’ith  care  that  for  ages  has  never  ceased. 

If  he  cares  for  this,  will  he  not  for  thee,— 

Thee,  wherever  thou  art  to-day  ? 

Child  of  an  infinite  Father,  see 
And  safe  in  sucli  gentlest  keeping  stay. 

—Selected. 

BIRDS  AND  THEIR  MIGRATIONS. 

While  summer  joys  are  at  their  fullest  and 
all  nature  is  rich  in  blossom  and  fruit,  we 
give  little  thought  to  the  stealthy  but  steady 
approach  of  autumn  with  its  cold  winds  and 
early  frost. 

Our  little  feathered  friends,  however,  are 
wiser.  No  matter  how  warm  and  alluring  the 
weather  they  heed  the  first  warning  of  their 
unerring  instinct  and  start  southward  at  a 
definite  date,  varying  very  little  from  year 
to  year,  as  repeated  observations  have  proved. 

Our  young  travelers  have  shown  such  interest 
in  birds  and  their  nests,  that  we  are  sure  they 
will  want  to  study  their  migrations,  and  so  we 
have  taken  from  the  current  number  of  Bird 
Lore  a  table  of  the  arrivals  from  the  north, 
which  begin  in  this  locality  as  early  as  August 
15.  Next  week  we  will  give  the  table  of  dates 
of  departure  of  our  commoner  summer  birds 
for  the  south. 

To  encourage  our  passengers  not  only  to 
observe  these  migrations,  but  to  record  their 
observations,  the  Conductor  will  award  two 
prizes  in  the  issue  of  December  21,  one  for 
the  greatest  number  of  migrations  noted,  and 
one  for  the  best  and  most  accurate  account  of 
what  has  been  observed.  The  observations 
must  all  be  made  this  year  and  the  date  given 
with  each  one  so  that  they  may  be  compared 
with  the  tables,  and  reports  must  be  received 
by  the  Conductor  no  later  than  December  12, 
accompanied  by  full  name  and  address  of  the 
observer.  By  that  time  the  last  stragglers 
should  have  left  our  northern  woods  and  fields : 

DATES  OF  AKUIVAL  OF  MIGRANTS  FROM  THE 
NORTH. 

August  15  to  31.— Great  blue  heron,  small¬ 
billed  water  thrush. 

September  1  to  10. — Yellow  rail,  least  sand¬ 


piper,  solitary  sandpiper,  osprey,  Blackburnian 
wkrbler,  yellow  palm  warbler,  Canadian  war¬ 
bler. 

September  10  to  20. — Pied-billed  grebe,  blue- 
winged  teal,  Wilson’s  snipe,  pigeon  hawk, 
yellow  -  bellied  sapsucker,  rusty  blackbird, 
white-throated  sparrow,  Philadelphia  vireo, 
bay-breasted  warbler,  black-poll  warbler,  Con¬ 
necticut  warbler,  red- breasted  nuthatch,  grey- 
cheeked  thrush. 

September  20  to  30.  — Loon,  black  duck,  Amer¬ 
ican  coot,  pectoral  sandpiper,  semi-palmated 
sandpiper,  greater  yellow-legs.  Nelson’s  siMur- 
row,  junco,  Lincoln’s  sparrow,  black-throated 
blue  warbler,  myrtle  warbler,  magnolia 
warbler,  pine  warbler,  Wilson’s  warbler*, 
American  pipit,  winter  wren,  ruby-crowned 
kinglet,  olive- backed  thrush. 

October  1  to  10. — Green-winged  teal,  pin¬ 
tail,  American  scoter,  white-winged  scoter, 
short-eared  owl,  white- crowned  sparrow,  blue¬ 
headed  vireo,  brown  creeper,  golden-crowned 
kinglet,  hermit  thrush. 

October  10  to  20. — Red-throated  loon,  Ameri¬ 
can  scaup  duck,  old  squaw,  surf  scoter,  ruddy 
duck,  Canada  goose,  American  golden  plover, 
American  goshawk,  fox  sparrow. 

October  20  to  31.— Hooded  merganser,  bald- 
pate,  lesser  scaup  duck,  ring-necked  duck, 
buffle-head,  snowflake,  tree  sparrow.  Northern 
shrike. 

November  1  to  20. -Red-breasted  merganser, 
mallard,  snowy  owl,  pine  siskin. 

These  observations  were  taken  at  Portland, 
Conn.,  by  John  H.  Sage. 

THE  HEN  MOTHER’S  CAEES. 

Children  did  yon  ever  notice  the  hen  mother’s 
calls  to  her  chicks?  I  had  not  thought  about 
it  until  I  was  reading  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
a  few  days  since  about  Christiana  and  her 
children’s  visit  to  the'  Interpreter’s  house. 
One  thing  he  showed  them  was  a  hen  and  her 
chickens.  “Now  observe,”  said  he,  “how  the 
hen  mother  has  a  fourfold  method  with  her 
chickens.  First  she  has  a  common  call,  and 
that  she  hath  all  day  long;  second,  she  has  a 
special  call  and  that  she  has  but  sometimes; 
third,  she  has  her  brooding  note,  when  she 
gathers  her  chicks  under  her  wings,  and 
fourth,  she  has  an  outcry  when  danger  threat¬ 
ens  her  little  ones.”  Notice  now,  children, 
when  you  are  watching  the  hen  and  her  chick¬ 
ens  how  very  true  what  the  Interpreter  said  so 
long  ago  of  the  hen  mother’s  calls  will  prove  to 
be.  _  S. 

A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Mary  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

“Oh,  can’t  you  lie  down,  you  look  so  ill,” 
fairly  burst  from  Mrs.  Dale,  as  she  glanced 
around  the  room  in  vain  search  for  a  bed  or 
conch. 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  the  w.oman  faintly. 
“You  know  I  didn’t  want  to  part  with  the 
bed.  He  took  it  away  this  morning  and  all 
baby’s  nice  little  things  and  the  basket.  The 
church  will  know  I  hated  to  part  with  them.” 

“I  didn’t  come  from  any  church,”  Mrs. 
Dale  explained.  “A  janitress  in  Cornelia 
street  told  me  where  to  find  you.  I  couldn’t 
help  coming,  for  I  love  babies,  too.  There  is 
such  a  bond  between  ns  mothers,  isn’t  there? 
May  I  hold  your  dear  little  baby  and  let  you 
rest?” 

“I  feel  as  if  I  must  hold  him  every  minute 
while  I  can, ’’was  the  reply.  “I  have  lost 
five.  This  is  my  last.  Oh  don’t  yon  think 
babies  as  little  as  this  is  live  sometimes,  and 
grow  strong  and  big?  And  if  he  should  live 
and  I  keep  him  sweet  and  clean  and  off  the 
street,  and  love  him,  and  teach  him,  don’t  you 
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think  he  might  keep  good — not  like  the  poor 
drendfnl  children  abont  him — not  like  his 
father?  Don’t  yon?”  In  her  yearning  gaze  at 
the  child  and  her  pleading  gaze  into  Mrs. 
Dale’s  eyes  there  was  the  very  passion  of 
motherhood. 

Mrs.  Dale  was  swept  by  one  of  her  swift 
impnlses. 

“I  don’t  think  yonr  baby  will  live  if  he  is 
kept  here,  ’  ’  she  said  nnrelentingly,  ‘  *  and  if  he 
does,  how  can  he  be  good?  Don’t  stay  here. 
Bnn  away.  1  will  help  yon.  ’  ’ 

The  woman’s  great,  snnken  eyes  stared  np 
at  her  at  first  blankly.  Gradnally  a  glimmer  of 
hope  and  resolntion  woke  in  them.  Bnt  when 
she  spoke  she  made  no  direct  reply. 

“When  mother  died,”  she  said,  “I  had  to 
stop  going  to  school — it  was  the  Twelfth  street 
school.  I  went  ont  as  nnrse  girl  to  a  sweet, 
beantifnl  lady  in  Perry  street.  I  loved  her  and 
her  pretty  children.  I  was  only  nineteen  when 
I  married  Bill.  My  dear  lady  said  I  wonld  be 
sorry.  Bnt  Bill  was  good-looking  and  a  good 
workman  —  a  boiler- maker.  He  seemed  so 
strong  to  take  care  of  me,  and  he  said  he  loved 
me  and  wonld  give  np  drink  for  me,  and  he 
made  me  love  him,  and  I  was  lonesome  for  a 
little  home  of  my  own,  and  little  children  of 
my  own.  But  right  away  he  went  bad  again, 
and  I  was  ashamed,  and  kept  ont  of  sight  of 
my  lady  and  her  friends.  Bnt  I  often  dreamed 
of  her  pretty  face  and  ways,  and  of  my  nice 
room,  and  of  the  nice  things  I  had  to  eat. 

“That,  and  my  little  children  while  I  kept 
them,  have  been  my  only  comfort.  Yes,  there 
was  one  other.  A  young  lady  from  the  church 
where  the  fountain  is,  found  me  one  day  when 
I  was  so  bad  after  my  other  baby  died,  before 
this  one  came.  I  never  saw  such  a  young  lady,  ’  ’ 
and  she  smiled  a  wan  smile.  “She  was  like 
the  waves  at  Coney  Island  where  my  lady  and 
the  children  and  me  used  to  spend  days  every 
■tunmer.  A  wave  wonld  come  running  np  over 
the  sand  and  dash  cool,  salt  spray  in  onr  faces, 
and  make  ns  feel  half  scared,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  all  wide-awake  and  fresh,  and  then  it 
wonld  run  back,  laughing — that  was  what  the 
young  lady  was  like.  She  sent  me  a  doctor 
from  the  chnrch,  and  a  nice  clean  cot  with 
sheets  and  a  real  feather  pillow,  and  some  nice 
broth  and,  best  of  all,  a  basket  with  dear  little 
clothes  in  it  for  baby.  And  the  next  day  the 
minister  came  to  see  me  and  he  comforted  me. 
He  called  baby  Hop-o-my-Thnmb,  and  he  said 
he  might  turn  ont  a  Giant-killer  for  all  that. 
Bnt  though  he  put  heart  into  me,  and  sort  of 
chirked  me  np,  I  knew  from  the  way  he  prayed 
that  he  thought  baby  and  I  were  going  to  die, 
and  I  didn’t  feel  afraid;  and  that  night  I  slept 
most  all  night,  and  I  dreamed  baby  and  I  was 
in  heaven,  and  Jesus  said,  ‘Come  unto  me  you 
are  so  tired,  ’  and  he  blessed  my  babies. 


*^o  Not  Grasp  at  the  Shadow 
andj^ose  the  Substance."  [ 

Many  people  are  but  shadoivs  of  their 
former  selves,  due  to  neglect  of  health. 
Look  out  for  the  blood,  the  fountain  of 
life,  the  actual  substance;  keep  that  pure 
by  regular  use  of  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  robust  health  will  be  the  result. 

Run  Down— “My  husband  was  run  down  In 
health  and  all  tired  out.  Tnose  excellent  medi¬ 
cines,  Hood's  Pills  and  Sarsaparilla,  built  him  np 
again.”  Mrs.  H.  L.  Mowry,  Towanda,  Pa. 


Hoad's  ?111b  inrs  llr>r  Us  the  na-lrrit-»ttQ;  and 
aly  sautftlc  co  ttxe  vlth  gut’s  Sarsaparilla. 
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Makes  the  food  more  delicious  and  wholesome 
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‘  ‘  After  that  in  a  saloon  fight  Bill  got  hurt,  and 
frightened  for\)Bce.  I  had  been  too  sick  to  earn 
the  rent  and  we  moved  here.  Of  course  the 
young  lady  didn’t  know  I  came,  I  guess  she 
thought  I  was  dead.  Bill  got  some  work  and 
brought  in  food,  and  he  brought  water  np  the 
stairs  for  me  to  wash  with,  and  twice  he  brought 
me  ice  water  from  the  church  fountain.  Oh,  it 
was  good!  I  told  him  if  I  got  stronger  I  could 
go  out  nursing  a  woman  where  thev’d  let  me 
take  baby.  Bnt  yesterday  he  got  dreadful  bad 
again,  and  early  this  morning  he  took  away 
everything  but  the  stove.  I  know  what  that 
means.  I  shall  be  left  quiet  for  two  or  three 
days,  perhaps  a  week.  But  no  one  else  is  in 
this  house,  and  the  rats  are  like  an  army 
tramping.  I  am  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  for  fear 
they  will  bite  baby.  And  when  he  comes  back 
— ”  She  turned  if  possible  paler  than  before, 
and  stopped,  gasping  for  breath. 

“I  hope,”  said  Mrs.  Dale,  “that  when  he 
comes  you  and  your  baby  will  be  safe.  Now 
rest  while  I  go  out  and  get  you  some  milk.  ” 

Mrs.  Dale  soon  returned  with  a  bottle  of 
milk  and  a  fresh  egg.  She  had  stopped  mean¬ 
time  to  send  a  rush  despatch  to  Jane  Brown. 
As  she  again  opened  the  door  of  the  attic  a  rat 
scurried  through  a  break  in  the  plaster.  She 
had  to  rouse  the  woman  from  a  doze  to  make 
her  take  the  milk,  into  which  she  beat  the 
raw  egg.  The  half-starved  mother  with  un¬ 
speakable  tenderness  nursed  her  half-starved, 
faintly  wailing  infant.  She  would  have  given 
it  her  heart’s  blood  if  she  could.  Mrs.  Dale 
turned  away.  She  could  have  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  wept. 

“And  now,”  she  said  presently,  “I  will  put 
you  into  a  car  that  will  take  yon  up  town  to  a 
good,  kind  woman,  and  I  telegraphed  her  to 
meet  you  at  the  corner  where  the  car  stops ;  but 
if  she  isn’t  there,  the  house — here  is  the  num¬ 
ber — is  only  half  a  block  away,  and  any  one 
will  let  yon  in  when  you  show  my  card. 
This  afternoon  I  will  send  her  a  letter  and 
some  things — pretty,  dainty,  baby  things  for 
Hop-o-my-Thnmb.  I  would  go  with  yon  bnt 
I  have  pressing  business  near  here,  and  I  want 
to  see  the  family  I  started  out  to  see.  I  am  a 
very  obstinate  woman,”  she  added  laughing, 
“and  I  don’t  like  to  give  a  thing  up.  ” 

The  mother  let  Mrs.  Dale  take  the  baby,  rose 
and  smoothed  her  dress  and  hair  and  tied  on 
her  old  bonnet.  Then  she  hesitated,  “The 
minister  told  me,”  she  said,  “that  being 
happy  doesn’t  matter  after  all,  if  one  is  good, 
and  does  one’s  duty.  I  married  Bill  for  better  or 
worse.  Can  I  leave  him?  Is  it  my  duty  to 
stay?” 

Mrs.  Dale  was  almost  angry.  “Can’t  you 
see  your  duty  plain  to  that  little  child?”  she 
demanded.  “He  never  asked  you  to  bring  him 
into  this  world.  If  you  can  give  him  a  chance 
in  life  thoi  is  your  duty.  Look  at  the  wee, 
helpless,  tender  thing!  You  have  done  all  yon 
can  to  make  his  father  good,  and  failed.  Yon 
only  do  him  barm  by  staying  and  working  for 
the  poison  that  makes  him  more  and  more  a 
fiend.  Yon  owe  it  to  yonr  own  womanhood  to 
fly.  When  he  comes  back  he  may  not  only 
hurt  yon,  but  even  baby.  ’  ’ 

“Never — he  wonld  never  dare!”  exclaimed 
I  the  mother,  and  her  whole  bearing  changed 


as  though  a  wilted,  trampled  plant  were  sud¬ 
denly  to  rise  erect  and  strong.  “Sober  or 
drunk,  be  never  laid  hand  on  my  babies.  He 
knew  if  he  did,  I’d  kill  him!” 

“But  when  he  ill  uses  yon  he  is  ill  using 
your  child,  you  know  it.  You  can’t  keep  your 
boy  in  a  cage.  You  w’ill  have  to  leave  him  to 
go  out  nursing.  More  likely  still,  you  will  die 
and  leave  him.  Think  of  all  he  wonld  suffer! 
Think  of  how  his  father  wonld  make  him 
wicked  like  himself!  Give  your  little  child 
the  chance  God  puts  before  him.” 

“I  will  go,”  said  the  mother  quietly. 

“I  will  carry  baby  to  the  car,”  said  Mrs. 
Dale  as  quietly.  “W’hen  yon  are  ont  of  this 
oven,  the  air  and  ride  will  refresh  you.  Come, 
dear.  ’  ’ 

The  two  mothers  went  out  leaving  the  garret 
to  the  cook-stove  and  the  rats. 

As  Mrs.  Dale  looked  down  at  the  little  crea¬ 
ture,  whose  weight  seemed  nothing,  she  felt  as 
though  she  were  carrying  the  embodiment  of 
some  wrong  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  tiny 
face  was  too  small  to  appear  human,  too  flesh¬ 
less  to  appear  alive,  too  woe-begone  to  be 
young.  It  might  have  been  the  face  of  some 
time  and  trouble  worn  old  man — dwindling 
away  ont  of  life.  She  dared  not  look  again  for 
fear  her  self-control  would  fail  her.  She  saw’ 
her  charge  seated  in  the  car  and  begged  the 
conductor  to  help  her  out  at  the  street  she 
named. 

It  was  now  high  noon  and  though  Mrs.  Dale 
was  an  unusually  vigorous  woman  she  was 
impelled  to  go  back  to  the  dairy  for  milk  and 
rest  before  she  continued  her  errands. 

The  empty  saloon  next  attracted  her.  The 
sign  of  “To  Let”  bore  the  address  of  an  agent 
down  town.  She  stood  under  the  meagre  shade 
of  her  sun  umbrella  and  pondered.  At  the 
place  where  she  had  telegraphed  she  had 
noticed  a  i^elephone,  a  means  of  communication 
to  which  she  was  hardly  yet  accustomed.  But 
it  was  a  resource  for  which  she  was  grateful. 
With  the  help  of  the  operator  she  called  up 
the  agent  and  made  it  understood  that  she  took 
the  refusal  of  the  saloon  at  the  price  asked, 
until  the  next  morning  at  10  o’clock.  As  half 
dizzy  with  the  glare,  and  the  rush  of  experi¬ 
ences,  she  made  her  way  toward  the  Ryders’ 
she  found  herself  saying  over  and  over  again, 
“If  I  be  I,  as  I  do  think  I  be,  I  have  a  little 
boy  at  home  and  he’ll  know  me.  ” 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  she  found 
Putty  Alley,  which  was  reached  by  passing 
through  a  narrow  tunnel  running  under  a 
building  that  faced  on  a  fairly  prosperous 
street.  Once  in  the  inner  court  or  alley,  Mrs. 
Dale  beheld  for  the  first  time  the  obnoxious 
rear  tenement.  The  court  was  populous  with 
children,  and  Mrs.  Dale  wished  for  a  portable 
flower  garden,  bnt  she  had  nothing  to  scatter 
but  her  contagious  smiles,  and  few  failed  to 
catch  them.  Two  flights  of  narrow  rickety 
stairs  brought  her  to  the  Ryders’  door. 

Again  she  stopped  for  breath  and  courage, 
and  again  she  was  an  unintentional  eaves¬ 
dropper  to  sounds  within.  This  time  it  was 
some  one  reading  aloud.  A  man’s  voice,  high- 
pitched  and  monotonous,  but  with  a  certain 
note  of  cheer  in  it  encouraged  her  to  knock. 

(Tn  he  cnuthnieO.^ 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Watchman  sajs  truly  that  the  idea  is  too 
common  that  it  is  “legitimate  and  wise  to 
support  a  cause  by  suppressing  the  truth.”  It 
specifies : 

'In  the  realm  of  Biblical  criticism  the  position 
as  too  often  been  taken  that  faith  in  the 
Bible  will  be  imperilled  by  examination  as  to 
its  authorship  and  contents.  Professor  At¬ 
water  is  incurring  no  end  of  abuse  because  he 
has  announced  as  the  result  of  purely  scientific 
investigations  that  a  certain  amount  of  alcohol 
is  oxidized  in  the  human  system.  General 
Otis  thinks  that  it  is  impolitic  to  let  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  know  the  facts  about  the  Philip¬ 
pine  campaign,  lest  “they  should  alarm  the 
people  at  home,  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  set  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  the  ears.”  If  a  given  theory 
about  the  Bible,  or  the  chemistry  of  alcohol, 
or  the  administration’s  Philippine  policy  must 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  why  then,  per¬ 
haps,  unwillingness  to  look  at  the  evidence 
against  these  theories  may  be  defended ;  but 
those  who  want  a  true  theory  of  these  matters 
will  heed  the  apostle’s  injunction  to  “prove 
all  things”  and  “hold  fast”  only  to  that  which 
can  stand  the  test  of  examination  as  '  ‘  good.  ’  ’ 
It  is  not  the  part  of  a  fair-minded  man  to  fear 
the  light.  He  welcomes  it  from  every  quarter. 
He  is  anxious  to  get  all  the  facts,  and  to  base 
his  theories  and  beliefs  upon  them.  That  is 
the  only  temper  possible  for  a  Christian, 
whether  in  religion,  reform,  or  politics. 

The  Churchman  has  this  reference  to  the 
close  of  The  Hague  conference,  and  a  feature 
of  its  deliberations: 

The  powers  that  have  now  signed  the  com¬ 
pact  with  reference  to  arbitration  have  the 
right  to  exclude  any  other  power  from  signing 
it  in  the  future.  This  veto  promises  to  have 
two  results.  It  will  prevent  the  Pope  from 
figuring  as  a  civil  potentate,  and  it  will  draw 
sharply  the  international  line  between  coun¬ 
tries  enjoying  self-existent  powers  and  those 
lesser  countries  whose  existence  depends  either 
upon  accident  or  upon  sufferance.  Only  two 
American  powers  signed  the  convention,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  It  will  be  for 
them,  and  particularly  for  the  first,  to  decide 
how  far  the  South  American  powers  are  to 
share  in  the  important  privilege  of  naming 
four  members  of  the  world’s  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Powers  not  signing  the  treaty,  it  must 
be  remembered,  have  a  right  to  make  use  at 
will  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  it  in  the 
.settlement  of  disputes  in  which  they  may  be 
involved,  provided  always  that  both  parties  to 
the  dispute  agree  in  this  resort. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  reminds  us  that 
it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be  some 
friction  between  the  old  and  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  etc.,  whereas 
there  was  no  religious  liberty  there,  and  now 
it  exists.  Not  without  opposition,  however, 
the  Catholic  priests  having  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  directing  the  people  not  to  go  near  Protes¬ 
tants,  nor  to  receive  presents  from  them — the 
idea  being  that  all  attendants  on  Protestant 
services  receive  a  consideration!  They  are 
even  forbidden  to  enter  the  houses  of  Protes¬ 
tants  and  marriages  performed  by  their  minis¬ 
ters  are  especially  denounced.  Things  having 
reached  this  pass.  General  Henry,  the  military 
commander  of  the  island,  notified  the  Alcalde 
of  Ponce  to  inform  the  priests  that  they  must 
stop  issuing  such  disquieting  proclamations. 
The  Alcalde  was  further  instructed  to  tell  the 
priests  that  if  the  action  complained  of  is  per¬ 
sisted  in,  the  military  will  put  an  end  to  it. 
It  is  only  another  phase  of  the  same  matter, 
that  is  here  noted  by  The  Intelligencer: 

The  Freeman’s  Journal,  Roman  Catholic, 
complains  and  becomes  abusive  because  the 
commission  of  the  government  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  affairs  of  Puerto  Rico  does  not 
accept  the  old  laws  by  which  the  priests  were 
paid  out  of  the  public  revenues  and  refuses  to 
hold  to  their  vows  of  celibacy  such  priests  as 
desire  to  be  free  from  them.  Now  the  Journal 
ought  to  remember  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  no  degree  sectarian  and  does 
not  interfere  with  the  form  of  organization 
adopted  by  religions  bodies.  Neither  priests 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  nor  ministers  of  the 


Protestant  Christian  churches  will  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  revenues  of  any  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States,  or  the  sep¬ 
arate  states,  except  when  they  are  employed  as 
chaplains  to  their  co-religionists.  And  the 
United  States  will  have  no  part  in  enforcing 
vows  to  celibacy  or  any  other  peculiarity  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  any  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Journal  may  as  well  accept  the 
inevitable.  The  rule  which  the  Roman  Church 
has  maintained  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  the  action  of  the  United  States  to  be 
adapted  to  the  dominion  exercised  by  the 
Roman  Church  heretofore. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  returns  to  the 
timely  topic  of  “Street  Preaching,  ”  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  ministers  of  Atlanta  “have 
recently  been  doing  considerable  preaching  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.”  And  it  appears  that 
they  did  not  weakly  yield  when  opposed  by 
city  officials : 

Complaints  were  made  and  the  preaching  was 
prohibited  except  by  those  who  had  licenses. 
The  preachers  made  a  protest  and  secured  the 
privilege  of  preaching  as  they  wished.  The 
matter  has  created  considerable  stir.  It  may 
appear  to  some  an  irregularity  which  is  in  bad 
taste.  That  is  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
about  it.  To  us  it  seems  infinitely  a  better 
way  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  compel 
them  to  come  in,  than  to  attract  them  into  a 
church  or  a  temporary  tabernacle,  by  semi¬ 
profanities,  unseemly  jokes  and  ill-mannered 
personalities  from  the  pulpit,  such  as  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  meetings  of  a  certain  class  of 
so-called  evangelists.  There  is  no  loss  of  dig¬ 
nity  to  religion,  the  church  or  the  minister 
when  he  goes  out  into  the  streets  to  preach  to 
those  whom  he  cannot  reach  in  any  other 
way.  Christ  did  this  very  thing  It  was  very 
poor  policy  in  the  Atlanta  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  to  interfere  with  street  preaching.  Such 
work  by  the  ministers  will  result  in  much 
good  to  the  city ;  in  better  order,  reduction  of 
crime  and  consequent  judicial  expenses,  greater 
safety  to  life  and  property,  as  well  as  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  to  her  citizenship  in 
more  active  and  efficient  churches. 


The  Central  Christian  Advocate,  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  religious  world  that  the  International 
Lessons  for  the  next  year  and  a  half  consecu¬ 
tively  will  be  in  the  four  Gospels,  offers  a  very 
pertinent  suggestion  as  to  the  best  way  to  make 
the  most  of  this  fortunate  circumstance : 

Our  purpose  in  calling  attention  to  these 
lessons  thus  far  in  advance  is  to  urge  that 
anticipative  preparation  be  made  for  their 
prosecution.  Teachers  and  superintendents 
and  pastors  should  not  wait  until  the  first 
Sunday  in  January  before  taking  hold  of  this 
great  set  of  lessons.  If  they  do,  they  will  get 
a  wrong  start,  and  will  probably  go  through 
them  aimlessly,  and  come  to  their  end  in  the 
same  vagueness  and  confusion  with  which  they 
began.  Let  all  possible  provisions  for  entering 
upon  the  studies  intelligently  be  made.  Let 
superintendents  see  that  their  schools  are  amply 
provided  with  the  best  maps  and  charts  and 
books  that  will  be  needed.  Let  there  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  use  of  teachers  all  the  best  lives 
of  Christ,  and  some  of  the  great  special  studies 
of  his  character  and  teachings.  Let  the  teach¬ 
ers  organize  themselves  for  advance  study,  and 
beginning  with  the  first  of  September,  enter 
upon  and  pursue  a  thorough  normal  course  on 
the  life  of  Christ,  for  which  there  are  excellent 
helps.  Let  the  pastors  co-operate  heartily, 
organizing  and  conducting  if  necessary  the 
normal  classes,  and  in  their  prayer  meetings 
and  pulpits  stir  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  to  such  an  interest  in  the  great  subject, 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  taking  up  the 
lessons  it  will  be  done  with,  enthusiasm.  The 
result  cannot  fail  to  be  most  gratifying. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  this  reference  to 
the  closing  scenes  in  the  life  of  “  A  great  Chris¬ 
tian  man” : 

The  new  and  elaborate  ‘  ‘  Life  of  Gladstone,  ’  ’ 
by  specialists,  edited  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid, 
describes  his  last  days.  On  March  18  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  announced  to  him  on  the  same 
day  the  results  of  the  consultation,  that  his 
disease  was  cancer,  and  that  it  was  mortal. 
The  editor  testified  that  “the  illustrious  in¬ 
valid  received  the  announcement  not  so  much 
with  calmness  as  with  serene  joy.”  He 
wished  to  die  at  home,  and  began  his  last 
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journey  from  Bournemouth  to  Hawarden-'^A 
crowd  met  him  at  the  railway.  As  he  crossed 
the  platform  someone  reverently  called  out, 
“God  bless  you,  sir!”  Instantly  facing  the 
uncovered  crowd  he  lifted  his  bat,  and  “in 
the  deep  tones  which  men  knew  so  well,  said, 
‘God  bless  you  all,  and  this  place,  and  the 
land  you  love !  ’  ”  These  were  his  last  words 
in  public. 

In  the  last  days  he  spoke  no  word  of  passing 
events.  But  he  spoke  constantly  of  “God’s 
infinite  mercy,  of  his  free  forgiveness  for  the 
repentant  sinner,  of  the  great  hereafter.” 
When  lonely  he  repeated  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  especially  Newman’s  well-known  “Praise 
to  the  Holiest  in  the  height.”  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Ascension  Day,  May  19,  1898,  he  took 
his  last  farewell  of  servants  and  friends,  chil¬ 
dren  and  wife,  in  perfect  calm.  A  little  before 
5  o’clock  his  son  Stephen,  who,  with  the  other 
members,  was  kneeling  round  the  bed,  where 
they  had  “seen  with  wonder  and  reverence 
how  the  noble  face  had  lighted  up  with  a  joy 
which  was  not  that  of  this  world,  ’  ’  read  two 
of  his  favorite  hymns  and  offered  up  a  prayer. 
“At  its  close  Mr.  Gladstone  was  heard  to  mur¬ 
mur  a  distinct  ‘Amen.  ’  At  ten  minutes  to  five 
his  breathing  ceased.” 

Thus  one  characterized  by  his  noble  opponent. 
Lord  Salisbury  (when  announcing  his  death  in 
the  House  of  Lords),  as  “a  great  Christian 
HAN,  ’  ’  met  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

The  Outlook  has  this  reference  to  the  coming 
Ecumenical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions — a 
meeting  which  is  being  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest,  as  helpful  to  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  missionary  societies  here,  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent: 
jr:  The  Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  be  has  been  in  the  interest  of  the  Ecu¬ 
menical  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  to  be 
held  in  New  York  City  next  spring.  The 
members  of  the  British  committee,  co-operating 
with  our  own,  include  repiesentatives  from  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  Britii^  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Wesleyan, 
and  other  organ^ations  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  ntablished  Free  and  United 
Churches  of  Scotland.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
conference  will  be  favored  by  the  presence  of 
Lords  Aberdeen  and  Overtoun,  the  Rev.  James 
Stuart  of  Lovedale,  South  Africa,  Professor 
Warneck  of  Halle,  the  missionary  historian, 
and  the  Rev.  Francois  Coillard,  the  pioneer  of 
the  Zambesi.  The  program  suggested  is  that 
the  British  shall  select  one  speaker,  or  writer, 
for  each  topic,  to  present  it  from  the  foreign 
point  of  view,  while  the  American  committee 
shall  select  another,  the  final  arrangement  to 
be  left  with  the  American  committee. 
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The  Camera  Club. 

Lncile  Wand. 

The  summer  work  of  our  club  should  be  con¬ 
fined  as  much  as  possible  to  out  door  scenes — 
leaving  interiors  for  a  time  when  nature  is 
not  BO  full  of  interest.  Outings  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  by  the  sea  afiord  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  subjects  and  it  is  of  these  that  we 
want  examples.  To  those  living  in  cities,  the 
parks  are  always  at  hand  with  their  highly 
developed  floriculture  and  spreading  lawns, 
and  those  who  have  the  country  always  with 
them  can  desire  nothing  better.  The  prizes 
for  August  will  be  based  on  the  picture  which 
shows  the  most  attractive  presentation  of 
nature,  whether  of  woods  or  lawn,  river,  lake 
or  ocean.  Among  these  we  should  like  to  see 
a  shady  bit  of  the  old  country  town,  the  moun¬ 
tain  road,  the  cool  and  refreshing  surf,  the 
swimming  pool  up  the  creek ;  in  short,  all  the 
summer  haunts  suggestive  of  coolness  and 
beauty.  The  photographs  will  be  received  not 
later  than  August  25. 

Aubrey  B.  The  curling  of  the  gelatine 
around  the  edges  of  your  plate  is  caused  by 
using  water  that  is  not  cold  enough  for  the 
baths.  It  is  far  safer  where  it  is  possible,  to 
use  ice  water.  The  streaks  across  your  plate 
are  undoubtedly  light  streaks.  One  cannot  be 
too  careful  when  loading  and  unloading  the 
camera. 

Agnes  E.  The  reason  why  the  numbers  on 
the  black  paper  which  protects  a  roll  of  films 
appear  on  the  film  when  developed  is  that  the 
film  has  been  either  overheated  or  subjected 
to  moisture.  It  is  more  frequently  caused  by 
the  former.  The  film  is  extremely  sensitive, 
hence  the  caution,  “Keep  in  a  cool  dry  place.  ” 

(reorge  M.  The  spots  on  your  print  are 
oansed  by  air  bubbles.  Unless  one  is  very 
careful  to  submerge  the  entire  print  in  the 
toning  solution  by  drawing  it  through  the 
tray,  small  air  bubbles  will  sometimes  form  on 
the  surface.  If  these  are  not  broken  at  once  a 
spot  will  be  left,  owing  to  the  toning  solution 
not  reaching  the  paper  where  the  bubble  was. 

Alice  A.  The  reason  for  your  print  being  all 
one  tone  with  no  contrast  of  light  and  shade  is 
because  the  negative  from  which  it  was  made 
was  very  much  over  exposed.  One  can  easily 
know  an  over  exposed  negative  by  the  image 
appearing  almost  immediately,  and  fading 
away  almost  as  soon.  In  a  correctly  timed 
negative  the  high  lights  come  out  first,  then 
the  half  tones  and  lastly  the  shadows.  When 
a  plate  comes  up  too  quickly,  take  it  from  the 
developer  and  wash  in  running  water  to  stop 
the  action  of  the  developer,  then  mix  up  a  new 
solution  very  weak,  or  dilute  that  already  used 
and  place  the  negative  in  it,  thereby  giving 
the  shadows  and  half  tones  a  chance  to  come 
out.  In  the  July  20  issue  of  The  Evangelist  is 


HAY  FKVEK  WARNER’S 

-and-  (<  ABSORBENT 
ASTHMA  CURE 

A  scientiflo  discovery  which  cures  hy  absorption. 

A  Home  Treatment 

It  has  never  tailed  to  make  a  complete  cure  ot  Hay 
Fever 

For  sevent».>n  years  I  have  suffered  Intensely  with  Hay- 
Fever  every  i  ear.  Used  every  remedy  In  vain  Warm  r’s  Al>- 
sorbent  Cure  eave  me  Immedla'e  relief  and  made  aco'i-plete 
rare  In  one  week  K.  i'.  SNIDER,  Jack-on,  Mich. 

Warner’s  Absorbent  Cure  rured  me  of  Asthma  In  live  days. 
I  had  suffered  for  flftepu  years.  I  have  li  .d  no  return 

Mrs.  SARAH  OI.ENN 
294  N.  Union  St ,  Rcichester,  N.  Y. 
Send  five  dollars  for  box  of  Absorbent  Packs.  (Suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  cure) 

WARNER’S  ABSORBENT  CURE  CO.,— B 

ROCHESTER  N.  Y. 


Whatever  your  needs 

in  Life  Insurance,  whether  you  are  wealthy 
or  in  moderate  circumstances, 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 


offers  policies  just  suited  to  you.  They 
afford  full  protection  to  both  your  individual 
and  business  interests. 


given  a  process,  by  which  poor  negatives  may 
be  redeveloped  aud  intensified. 

James  T.  Velox  paper  can  be  developed  by 
almost  any  developer  in  the  market.  It  is 
printed  by  gaslight.  Platiiio  paper  is  a  very 
easy  paper  to  use;  it  is  printed  a  sort  of 
yellowish  color  and  developed  in  hot  water. 

Arthur  G.  If  the  prints  stick  so  tightly 
to  the  ferrotype  that  they  cannot  be  removed 
without  tearing,  lay  in  a  basin  of  warm  water 
till  the  prints  become  thoroughly  wet.  They 
will  then  come  off  easily.  To  keep  your  ferro- 
tpye  in  good  condition,  rub  with  a  solution  of 
benzine,  one  ounce;  paraffine,  ten  grains. 
Rub  dry  aud  polish  with  a  soft  cloth. 

CHURCHliUSIC. 

MUSIC  IN  SUNI>AY  SCHOOLS 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated:  The  best  is 
none  too  good  for  the  children  of  our  Sunday 
schools. 

No  indirect  influence  that  leads  toward  the 
development  of  character  and  mind  of  children 
is  more  potent  and  lasting  than  music.  It 
stirs  the  soul  to  noble  aspirations  and  awakens 
it  to  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  For 
that  reason  the  music  of  the  Sunday  and  day 
schools  is  too  important  a  factor  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  our  children  to  be  regarded 
lightly  or  merely  from  the  point  of  view 
of  entertainment  and  pleasure. 

In  the  Herald  and  Presbyter  of  last  week, 
the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Caldwell  calls  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Sabbath-school  music: 

There  has  come  to  be  too  great  distinction 
between  Sabbath  school  music  and  church 
music.  “In  early  times  the  Sabbath-school 
children  sang  the  same  hymns  and  tunes  that 
were  used  by  the  older  people  in  church,  and 
then,  as  now,  the  singing  was  chiefly  confined 
to  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the 
school.”  Modern  Sabbath  school  music  is 
more  sprightly,  but  the  very  fact  of  its  spright- 
liness  makes  it  liable  to  the  “danger  of  drifting 
to  the  other  extreme,  where  the  hymns  them¬ 
selves  are  only  a  jingle  of  nonsense,  and  the 
tunes  are  of  a  very  doubtful  character.”  Sab¬ 


bath  school  music  should  have  character  as 
definite  as  that  of  church  music,  and  should  be 
just  as  safe.  And  here  we  speak  especially  of 
the  mnsic.  Music  expresses  soul  experiences 
of  composer  as  well  as  singer.  “The  major 
strains  give  expression  to  joy.  praise,  hope, 
love,  satisfaction  and  victory.  Its  minors  are 
the  natural  and  tender  expressions  of  grief, 
sorrow,  disappointment  and  sool  suffering. 
He  who  listens  with  heart  strings  tense  needs 
no  one  to  tell  him  what  this  strange  language 
speaks.  Haydn  was  right  when  he  said  that 
his  language  was  understood  all  over  the 
world.  “O  music!”  says  Richter,  “thou  who 
bringest  the  receding  waves  of  eternity  nearer 
to  the  weary  heart  of  man  as  he  stands  upon 
thy  shores,  longing  to  cross  over;  art  thou  the 
sweet  evening  breeze  of  this  life,  or  the  cool 
morning  air  of  the  life  to  come?”  Another 
asks:  “Art  thou  a  recollection  of  paradise  or  a 
foretaste  of  heaven?”  To  mention  some  requi¬ 
sites  of  excellence,  I  would  say,  first,  that  Sab¬ 
bath-school  mnsic  should  be  musical.  Good 
music  appeals  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the 
head.  Aud  sentimental  music  makes  senti- 
men'al  Christians  and  thus  increases  the  ranks 
of  the  backslider.  Second,  Sabbath -school 
music  should  be  worshipful,  since  the  Sabbath 
school  is  the  portal  of  the  church.  More  of  the 
spirit  of  the  church  in  the  Sabbath  school  aud 
of  the  Sabbath  school  in  the  church  might 
help  to  remedy  a  well  known  evil.  The  mid¬ 
dle  wall  of  partition  should  be  leveled. 

Philip  Emanuel  Bach  is  quoted  as  saying; 
“One  of  the  noblest  objects  of  mnsic  is  the 
spread  of  religion  and  the  elevation  of  the 
human  soul.”  Ambrose  said  that  “One  is 
compelled  to  call  music  a  moral  power ;  it  is 
more  than  an  amusement.”  Of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  with  what  our  children  read  is  what  they 
sing,  both  as  to  mnsic  and  to  words.  Choose 
wisely,  therefore,  the  mnsic  and  the  words. 


Fur  Debilitated  Men, 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  .1.  B.  Alexander.  Cbsrlone,  N.  C  ,  -nyc 
rHoks  amoDL'  ih-  best  of  nerve  tonic  -  for  debilitated 
men.”  Ke.  ens  the  vitality. 
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AN  APPKAL  FOK  FKEKH  AIR  FUNDS. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  appeals  for  funds 
for  its  Fresh  Air  work.  Two  hundred  women, 
children  and  babies  are  now  being  kept  at  its 
summer  home  at  West  Coney  Island,  called  Sea 
Breeze.  Five  day  excursions  each  week  are 
also  taken  to  Sea  Breeze  where  lunch  and  surf 
bathing  are  provided.  Those  cared  for  by  the 
association  are  from  the  most  densely  populated 
tenement  districts  of  the  city.  Checks  should 
be  made  payable  to  Robert  Shaw  Minturn 
treasurer,  and  sent  to  No.  105  East  Twenty- 
second  street. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

FAREWELL,  MEETING. 

A  large  company  of  friends  gathered  in  the 
mission's  rooms  Friday,  July  28,  to  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  party  starting  the  next  day  for 
Persia.  Dr.  Brown  presided  and  read  some 
of  the  appropriate  words  which  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Philippians.  He  gave  the  personnel  of  the 
party  as  follows:  Dr.  Joseph  Cochran  who  has 
worked  in  Urumia  in  the  hospital  and  in  an 
extensive  medical  practice  among  all  the 
nationalities  for  twenty-one  years,  returning 
after  a  year’s  furlough  with  his  boy  Harrison, 
leaving  two  older  children  in  this  country  at 
school  and  college ;  Miss  Van  Dnzee,  who  also 
returns  to  Urumia  after  furlough,  where  she 
will  next  year  complete  her  quarter  century  of 
work;  Miss  Dean,  another  of  th'^  older  mis¬ 
sionaries  (she  went  out  in  1869  the  first  time) 
who  had  resigned  but  who  now  finds  the  way 
opened  to  return  and  her  heart  turning  to  the 
foreign  land  she  has  made  her  own ;  Mrs. 
Rhea  who  returned  from  Urumia  thirty-nine 
years  ago,  and  now  takes  advantage  of  this 
congenial  company  to  return  to  Persia,  this 
time  for  a  year’s  visit  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  her  family  in  Tabriz;  Miss  Wil¬ 
bur  who  goes  as  governess  for  three  years  to 
the  missionary  children  of  Urumia,  and  Miss 
Beaber,  the  only  new  missionary,  who  goes  to 
Tabriz  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  girls’  school 
there.  Dr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion  and  needs  of  Persia  at  this  time  and  said  it 
was  a  grand  opportunity,  it  was  a  crisis  and 
the  land  must  be  won  and  kept  for  Christ. 

Dr.  Phraner  offered  prayer,  and  Dr,  Cochran 
spoke  (and  he  did  it  as  one  who  knew  every 
inch  of  his  ground)  of  Persia’s  condition,  the 
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great  influence  Russia  has  always  had,  and 
how  the  people  have  for  years  looked  to  her 
for  political  if  not  spiritual  salvation,  so  when 
the  opportunity  arose  and  the  Russian  priests 
came  in,  they  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the 
Greek  Church  and  were  baptized  by  thousands. 
But  in  all  this  turmoil  our  own  Christians 
have  kept  true  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  it  makes 
us  feel  that  they  were  of  the  right  stuff  and  a 
flock  worth  the  shepherding.  The  other  nation¬ 
alities  are  harder  to  reach,  the  Armenians  ex¬ 
citable  and  patriotic,  and  Moslems  sullen  and 
watchful,  but  God  is  working  among  them  and 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  were 
not  some  openings  for  work  among  them.  We 
ought  to  enlarge  instead  of  retract,  we  hope 
the  Board  and  the  church  at  home  will  send 
us  money  and  reinforcements  as  they  are  needed 
and  that  we  shall  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
prayers  and  interest  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Cochran  spoke  very  tenderly  of  what 
this  year  at  home  had  meant  to  him,  the  un¬ 
expected  kindness  he  had  received,  and  the 
interest  shown  in  his  work  by  people  quite 
unknown  to  him ;  he  felt  inspired  to  go  back  to 
work  harder  than  ever,  and  to  press  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  evangelistic  part  more  earnestly. 

Mrs.  Rhea,  being  called  on,  said  that  some 
things  are  unspeakable,  and  one  is  going  to 
Persia!  “It  doesn’t  seem  so  to  yon,  but  that 
is  because  you  have  never  been  there.  I  have 
been  there,  and  if  I  were  not  going  now  I 
should  look  at  these  missionaries  in  wonder 
that  they  dare  attempt  it.’’  She  went  on  to  say 
why  each,  the  old  and  the  new,  should  hardly 
attempt  it,  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
discouragements  and  the  hardships,  “yet  I 
do  not  want  to  see  only  the  dark  side,’’  she 
added,  “for  there  is  a  bright  one,  and  the 
promises  of  God  make  us  sure  that  the  way 
will  be  opened  for  usefulness  and  service.  ’  ’ 
Her  own  work  would  be  what  it  had  been 
here,  that  of  a  grandmother,  for  the  language 
she  knew,  the  Nestorian,  would  be  of  no  use 
in  Tabriz  among  the  Armenians. 

After  a  closing  hymn  the  meeting  adjourned, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  break  up,  as 
there  was  so  much  hand-shaking  and  meeting 
and  parting  of  old  friends.  The  next  morning 
at  the  steamer  a  number  of  friends  gathered 
again  and  members  of  the  families  to  be  sep¬ 
arated  and  the  last  good-byes  and  good  wishes 
were  said,  and  the  great  steamer  sailed  majes¬ 
tically  down  the  bay  carrying  brave  and  aching 
hearts,  and  freighted  with  the  messages  of  love 
and  good  will,  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  Persia.  S.  R.  D. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Mibb  Annie  R.  Reals,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Mibb  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Mibb  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

“THE  KING’S  DAUGHTERS’  SENTIMENT.” 

This  was  the  address  that  one  of  our  young 
fresh  air  girls  put  on  her  enthusiastic  letter  to 
Miss  Mayer  last  week.  We  smiled  in  reading 
it,  and  then  as  we  thought  it  over  felt  that 
perhaps  she  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way 

fter  all.  Our  great  aim  is  to  make  the  “Set¬ 
tlement’’  a  practical  expression  of  the  best 
sentiment  of  the  Order  of  the  King’s  Daugh¬ 
ters.  May  we  not  hope  that  this  was  an  un¬ 
conscious  tribute  to  the  success  of  our  efforts. 

No  one  could  read  the  letter  that  came  with 
this  address  without  feeling  that  the  young 
writer  was  developing  many  new  and  much  to 
be  desired  sentiments.  The  country  had  been 


an  unknown  world  and  now  she  was  writing 
of  the  “sun  setting,’’  “the  birds  singing,’’ 
and  ‘  ‘  the  lovely  scenery,  ’  ’  and  saying  how 
grateful  she  was  for  this  rare  opportunity  of 
spending  two  weeks  in  such  a  beautiful  spot. 

When  we  left  the  first  party  of  seven  East 
Bide  girls  at  that  quiet  little  cottage  in  the 
woods,  with  no  other  house  in  sight  and  not  a 
neighbor  within  half  a  mile,  our  hearts  mis¬ 
gave  us  a  little,  and  we  wondered  if  the  sweet 
peace  and  quiet  and  woodland  charm  would 
appeal  to  these  untrained  natures  and  make  up 
for  the  excitemeuts  of  city  streets  and  the 
gregarious  life  of  the  tenements  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  And  when  the  thunder 
storm  that  greeted  our  arrival  settled  down 
into  a  three  days’  cold  rain,  we  were  more 
than  dubious  of  the  results  and  rather  looked 
for  an  epidemic  of  homesickness  and  a  general 
verdict  of  “awful  slow.  ’’  But  we  had  in  trnrh 
“reckoned  without  our  hosts,’’  whose  tact  and 
resources  were  more  than  equal  to  the  occa¬ 
sion  and  before  the  trying  time  was  over  and 
the  sun  had  fairly  broken  through  the  heavy 
clouds,  happy  letters  were  written  telling 
how  “perfectly  lovely’’  Miss  O.  was,  doing 
everything  to  make  it  pleasant  for  them  and 
how  everything  was  “just  grand,’’  and  they 
felt  themselves  “so  lucky  to  have  met  with 
that  lovely,  good-natured,  open-hearted  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  M.,’’  who  not  only  provided  the 
Home  and  made  them  welcome,  but  took  his 
valuable  time  to  walk  and  drive  with  them, 
to  tell  them  the  names  of  the  different  trees, 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  beauties  of  the 
sunset  and  ‘  ‘  explain  all  about  it,  ’  ’  and  when 
the  dampness  shut  them  in-doors  in  the  evening 
to  hold  them  spellbound  by  graphic  accounts  of 
his  war  experiences. 

They  felt  as  never  before  the  magnetic  effect 
of  a  strong  personality  with  varied  interests 
who  led  them  into  unknown  fields,  and  gave 
them  new  thoughts  that  raised  them  above  the 
narrow  rut  in  which  they  had  lived. 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  all  club  work 
is  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground,  for  in 
these  restricted  lives  there  are  so  few  resources 
and  such  a  limited  range  of  ideas  that  it  is 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deaf¬ 
ness,  and  that  is  by  con-titutionai  remedies.  Deafness  is 
caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  tlie  mucous  linintr  of 
the  Eustacliiun  Tube.  When  this  tube  i;ei8  inflamed 
}ou  have  a  lumblin);  sound  or  imperfect  htarinR,  and 
wlien  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  Is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  lie  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  Its  normal  condition,  hearlDK  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  liy 
catarrh,  which  is  nothiiiK  but  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  (five  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  ca  e  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  lienii  for  circulais,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  To’td.i,  X 
fSf'  Sold  by  Druddists,  7.">c. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best 
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Preserves 

V  r— frnlts,  JelllM,  picklw  or  cataap  ai« 
more  easily,  more  qaickly,  more 
^  healthfully  aealed  with  Beflued 
Paraffine  wax  than  by  any  other 
method.  Dozens  of  other  neea  will  be 

“^“'Refined 

Paraffiia  Wax 

tn  ereiy  bonaehold.  It  la  clean, 
tasteless  and  odorless— air,  water 
and  acid  proot  Get  a  pound  cake  of 
It  with  a  list  of  Its  many  uses 
(Mm  yonr  druggist  or  grocer. 

IWj  Sold  everywhere.  Made  by 
STANDASD  OIL  OO. 


hard  even  to  find  entertainments  and  amuse¬ 
ments  that  appeal  to  them.  We  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  sentiment  aroused  by  this  fortnight’s 
holiday  will  go  through  all  these  young  lives, 
enlarging  and  strengthening  them  in  unex¬ 
pected  ways.  The  physical  effect  is  amazing; 
one  can  hardly  believe  that  two  weeks  could 
work'such  a  change. 

Miss  Mayer  reports  many  other  parties  start¬ 
ing  each  week  and  picnics  that  are  delighting 
all  mothers  and  babies,  boys  and  girls. 

We  have  received  some  kind  responses  to  our 
appeal,  among  them  $2  from  “  R.  M.  L. ,  ”  and 
|1  from  ‘  ‘  A  Member  of  the  H.  B.  C.  Circle,  ’  ’ 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  for  which  we  express  our 
thanks  here,  as  no  address  came  with  them. 


OUTSIDE  OF  CHURCH  DOORS. 

The  services  at  the  Gospel  Tent  at  Fifty- 
sixth  street  and  Broadway  keep  up  their  in¬ 
terest  at  the  full.  The  Rev.  John  Pollock  of 
Glasgow  preached  on  Sunday  afternoon  and 
Monday  evening 

At  the  pavilion  at  One  Hundred  and  Eighth 
street,  near  Eighth  avenue,  the  services  con¬ 
tinue  with  preaching  on  Sunday  at  11  A.  M. 
and  7.45  P.M.  The  week-day  services  are  for 
Bible  study  at  2  in  the  afternoon  and  preaching 
every  night,  save  Saturday.  The  large  canvas 
auditorium  will  accommodate  fully  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  persons.  Evangelist  E.  E.  Franke,  in 
charge,  spoke  on  ‘  ‘  Health  from  a  Bible  Stand¬ 
point,  ’  ’  on  Sunday  morning. 

A  beautiful,  and  we  trust  fruitful,  service, 
is  that  conducted  on  these  Sunday  summer 
evenings  from  the  music  stand  of  Abingdon 
Square,  a  shaded  triangle  accessible  from  Jane, 
Bank  and  other  streets,  and  bounded  on  its 
further  side  by  Eighth  avenue.  The  meeting 
is  in  part  due  to  the  evangelistic  spirit  of  the 
Jane  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Radcliffe.  He 
is  aided  by  a  large  chorus  choir  and  thus 
Gospel  hymns  echo  far,  in  the  long  and  wor¬ 
shipful  twilight,  and  men  and  women  of  all 
creeds  and  no  creed  are  touched.  About  thirty 
conversions  were  reported  at  the  last  meeting. 

The  Judson  Memorial  Church  is  well  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  Washington  Square,  and 
its  doors  are  wide  and  hospitable.  But  people 
love  to  assemble  quite  out  of  doors  in  the  sum¬ 
mer-time,  where  they  find  a  freedom  and 
equality  not  rivalled  by  free  pews.  The 
Square  has  a  central  music  stand  in  its  west 
section,  the  use  of  which  cotild  doubtless  be 
secured  by  Dr.  Judson  and  his  neighbor  of  the 
Fourth  Street  Church? 

There  is  still  another  small  park  on  the 
west  side,  a  mile  or  more  below  Abingdon  and 
fronting  on  Eighth  avenue,  or  Hudson  street, 
as  it  is  called  in  that  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
one  block  in  width,  extending  from  LeRoy  to 
Carmine  street.  The  plot  was  formerly  used 
as  a  cemetery,  in  part,  and  the  former  Carmine 
Street  Presbyterian  Church  (the  Rev.  T.  S. 
Hastings  pastor),  stood  just  at  its  southeast 
angle.  Whether  that  church  ever  used  any 
portion  of  it,  in  common  with  Trinity,  as  a 
place  of  burial,  we  are  not  aware.  All  the 
graves  have  been  taken  up  (and  there  was  a 
large  number,  all  told),  and  the  area  has  been 
taken  by  the  city  for  park  purposes.  A  fine 
pavilion  for  the  use  of  a  band  has  been  erected, 
and  other  improvements  made.  The  region, 
as  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Ward,  was  once  noted 
for  the  number  of  its  American-bom  house¬ 
holders,  and  the  general  good  order  and  de¬ 
sirableness  of  the  section  for  residence.  It  is 
now  largely,  though  not  wholly,  a  tenement 
section,  and  multitudes  of  its  multiplying  popu¬ 


lation  attend  no  church  whatever.  Could  re¬ 
ligious  services  be  held  there,  under  proper 
conditions,  during  this  favorable  season,  good 
would  doubtless  result.  The  Old  Spring  Street 
Presbyterian  Church  is  four  blocks  lower  down 
and  to  the  east.  There  are  several  churches 
further  north,  but  at  a  considerable  remove. 
This  little  park  at  the  head  of  Varick  street 
is  quite  away  from  all  existing  churches,  save 
the  one  named. 

The  tent  meetings  are]*  not  all  up  town. 
There  is  at  least  one  well  down  on  the  east 
side.  The  series  of  tent  meetings  now  in 
progress  beside  the  Mariners’  Temple,  1  Henry 
street,  Chatham  Square,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  M.  George  Crocker,  pastor,  is  growing 
in  interest  and  spiritual  power,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  conversions.  Mr.  Crocker  conducted 
morning  and  evening  services  on  Sunday,  and 
preaching  was  continued  every  night  up  to 
Friday  night,  when  Pastor  Crocker  held  a 
consecration  service. 

Ministers  and  Churclies. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Bedford. — New  Hampshire  has  some  ancient 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  this  is  one  of  them, 
with  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lindsay  Ph.D.  as  its  pas¬ 
tor  since  1896.  This  church  was  organized  in 
1749,  and  will  celebrate  its  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  on  the  15th  of  the  current 
August.  The  introductory  services  will  begin 
at  9.30  A.M.,  four  neighboring  clergy  taking 
part.  An  address  of  welcome  will  be  by  the 
pastor.  President  William  J.  Tucker  D.D.  of 
Dartmouth  will  speak  on  “The  Presbyterian 
Church.’’  Reminiscences  and  Letters  will  fol¬ 
low.  The  afternoon  will  be  occupied  with 
Sunday-school  exercises;  an  Historical  Address 
by  the  Rev.  Ira  C.  Tyson ;  an  address  by  the 
governor,  the  Hon.  Frank  W.  Rollins,  and  re¬ 
marks  by  visiting  clergy.  The  occasion  will 
doubtless  be  one  of  much  interest,  albeit  the 
program  is  sufficiently  long  for  a  two  or  three 
days’  session. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

UGLE^RiDtiE. — The  Rev.  Elliott  Wilber  Brown 
has  signified  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  the 
Glen  Ridge  Congregational  Church.  Formerly 
a  part  of  Bloomfield.  Glen  Ridge  has  entered 
upon  a  new  era  of  development.  It  is  purely 
suburban  and  being  made  up  largely  of  New 
York  professional  and  business  men,  it  affords 
an  inviting  field  for  pastoral  work.  Though 
a  Congregational  church,  it  includes  people 
from  several  denominations.  Mr.  Brown  has 
for  nearly  five  years  been  pastor  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dubuque,  la.  He  expects 
to  begin  labor  in  his  new  field  September  1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Scranton. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
has  never  been  more  prosperous  than  during 
this  twelfth  year  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Robinson.  The  total  income  the 
past  church  year  was  127,490,  of  which  $11,342 
was  given  to  missions  and  other  benevolences. 
The  present  membership  is  770,  and  of  Sunday 
school  members  there  are  676. 

INDIANA. 

Anderson. — The  Presbyterian  Church  is  en¬ 
joying  renewed  prosperity  since  the  installation 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Luce  Ph.  D.  as  pastor 
early  in  April  last.  Increasing  interest  is 
being  manifested  in  the  services  and  work  of 
the  church.  Already  fifteen  members  have 
been  added  during  the  new  pastorate.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  has  a  large  mem¬ 
bership  and  is  undertaking  new  work.  During 
the  pastor’s  vacation  in  August,  its  Sunday 
evening  exercises  will  be  principally  a  service 
of  sacred  song  and  devotion.  The  manse  has 
been  extensively  improved  within  and  without 
and  is  now  one  of  the  handsome  residences  of 
the  city.  A  pretty  frame  chapel  costing  about 
$1,.5()0  has  been  completed  in  the  Shadeland 
suburb,  for  the  branch  Sunday  school,  number¬ 
ing  nearly  two  hundred.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Dr.  Luce,  July  16.  The  pastor  will  conduct 
frequent  services  Sunday  afternoons  or  at  suita¬ 
ble  times  and  gracious  results  are  anticipated 
from  this  work.  The  church  Sunday  school 
now  numbers  four  hundred,  and  Mrs.  Luce 
has  taken  charge  of  the  juvenile  department, 
which  has  a  roster  of  about  one  hundred  and 
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If  you  have  followed  this  series  of  advertise¬ 
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ing  which  is  given  the  book  by  leading  men  and 
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The  purity  and  richness  of  the  style  and  its  super¬ 
ior  simplicity  and  clarity  will  charm  many  a  reader, 
while  the  manifest  .‘ympathy  of  the  author  with  souls 
often  depressed  by  the  burden  of  sin  will  open  the 
heart  to  receive  his  teaching. — Christian  Intelli¬ 
gencer 
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fifty  names.  The  attendance  is  large  and  the 
interest  very  gratifying. 

ILLINOIS. 

Lake  Forest. — The  Lake  Forest  Presbyterian 
Church  was  organized  July  24,  1859,  and  very 
appropriately  the  services  held  there,  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  July,  had  some  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  so  important  an  event  in  the  history 
of  this,  Chicago’s  most  delightful  suburban 
town.  Services  were  at  first  held  in  the  old 
academy  chapel,  the  Rev.  William  C.  Dickin¬ 
son  being  the  very  acceptable  preacher  until 
1862,  when  he  was  succeeded  for  a  time  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Post.  The  same  year  the  congre¬ 
gation  completed  and  entered  its  first  church 
building,  aided  in  the  effort  to  the  extent  of 
$300,  afterwards  re- paid.  This  building  was 
enlarged  twice  and  in  1887  gave  place  to  the 
beautiful  stone  structure,  erected  at  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  Rev.  William  C.  Dickinson 
(who  died  not  long  since  at  Evanston),  was 
installed  as  the  first  pastor  of  this  church  on 
May  10,  1864,  and  served  until  June,  1867. 
The  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  James  H. 
Taylor,  who  was  called  from  the  Old  Brick 
Church,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  remained  until 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Ninety-second  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1899. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 
Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds,  $1,600,000  OO 


State  Bonds  .  .  te/l.OOO  OO 

■City  Bonds  .  .  . 

Rafiroad  Bonds  .  971,000  00 

Water  Bonds  .  .  9S,000  OO 

^8  Stocks  and  Bonds  l'i6,SOO  OO 
Raiiroad  Stocks  .  .  », 634,700  OO 

Bank  Stocks  .  .  I,’i0,000  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks  .  .  35,000  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Real  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  uncollectM  and  in  hands  of 

Agents . 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 
1899  . 

LIABILITIES. 

■Cash  Capital . 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims 
Net  Surplus . 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 


Market  Value 
$641,OH7  04 
1,774,9)14  64 
1,916,750  OO 
)16,500  OO 
735,311  S3 
1,093,H50  OO 
S3,‘JOO  OO 
15)i,9Stl  OO 
4,647,535  OO 
314,700  OO 
105,500  OO 

919,350  OO 
19S,195  OO 

577,198  80 

47,914  91 


$19,457,998  59 

$3,000,000  OO 
4,103,993  OO 
549,911  81 
4,804,793  71 

$19,457,998  59 
$7,804,793  71 
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1876,  going  from  Lake  Forest  to  Rome,  N.  Y. 
In  November,  1877,  the  Rev.  William  R. 
Brown,  now  of  Utica,  was  installed  as  the 
third  pastor.  The  fourth  pastor,  the  Rev. 
James  S.  K.  McClure,  was  called  July  27,  1881, 
and  began  his  pastorate  in  September  of  that 
year.  Daring  his  ministry  the  church  has 
grown  so  that  even  the  present  structure  is 
becoming  too  small.  Dr.  McClure  is  a  native 
■of  Albany,  and  was  educated  at  Yale  and 
Princeton,  and  is  in  the  prime  of  life.  Inter¬ 
woven  with  the  story  of  the  church  is  that  of 
Lake  Forest  University.  It  has  been  the  church 
■of  the  three  undergraduate  departments  of  the 
university  since  they  existed,  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Ulure,  in  addition  to  having  been  the  students’ 

Eastor  as  long  as  he  has  been  in  Lake  Forest, 
as  been  president  of  the  university  the  last 
two  years,  acting  as  a  trustee  for  years  before 
that  time. 

CALLIFORNIA. 

Valle-io.— The  Rev.  Theodore  F.  Burnham 
Ual.,  has  just  celebrated  in  a  very  pleasant 
way,  or  rather  his  people  have  for  him,  the 
twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  to 
the  ministry.  This  occurred  at  Freeport,  L. 
I.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Nassau,  on  May  28, 
1874;  he  having  graduated  at  the  University 
of  New  York,  and  the  Union  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary.  He  preached  in  Freeport  nearly  five 
years,  in  his  next  charge,  that  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  twelve  years,  and  had  supplied  the  pulpit 
at  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  for  nearly  two  years, 
when,  on  his  way  to  the  Portland  Assembly 
of  1892,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Vallejo, 
his  present  charge  Here,  the  last  seven  years, 
as  in  the  several  charges  above  named,  Mr 
Burnham  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  able  and 
successful  pastor,  in  every  instance  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  house  being,  the 
one  enlarged  and  the  other  renewed  or  im¬ 
proved  under  his  ministry.  At  Vallejo  the 
•church  has  grown  from  sixty-eight  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three  members,  despite  all 
losses,  and  the  deaths  and  removals  have  been 
many.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  members 
have  been  added  and  $7,000  spent  on  church  im¬ 
provements.  The  Vallejo  pastor  is  also  the 
editor  of  The  Occident  of  San  Francisco,  he 
having  been  called  to  that  responsible  post  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  W,  B.  Noble.  And 
herein  he  and  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Brown,  are  doing  a  work  of  present  and  per¬ 
manent  value  for  all  our  churches  on  the  coast. 
We  would  mingle  our  congratulations  with  the 
hearty  greetings  extended  to  pastor  and  editor 
Burnham  by  his  people  and  friends. 


OBITUARY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnrch  of  Linden,  Mich.,  on  July  80, 
1899,  the  following  testimonial  to  the  faithfnl 
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CLINTON,  N.  Y.  pared  to  give  toor- 

ough  preparation  tor  college;  to  afford  advantages  to 
high-school  graduates  who  uesire  farther  study;  to  give 
motherless  girls  a  mother's  care.  The  [social  and  moral 
culture-training  reveals  what  is  best  in  life. 

For  catalogue  address  A.  G.  Benedict  A.M. 
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MISS  MAKV  hCHOONMtKKH'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
Certificate  atimits  to  Smith,  Vaiwar,  Wells,  Wellesley 


New  YOKK-ALBANY.  Albany  Female  Academy 
A  Boanling  and  Day  School.  Terms  $435  a  year.  For 
catalogues  send  to  Miss  Lucy  A.  Plympton,  Principal. 
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Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


The  Misses  Mackie’s  F<fR  c?Rts. 

Thirty-fourth  year.  Academic,  Advanced,  and  College  Pre¬ 
paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  special  Courses  In  Art,  Literature. 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  GREEK) 
Boardingand  Dag  School/or  Girls 
Established  1816 

New  Location,  176  WEST  ~2d  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 


New  York  !  comprehends  six  Schools.  The 
..  .  .  LAW  SCHOOL  (with  Day  and  Even- 

University  Ing  classes),  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 
-  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  Pedagogy, 

APPLIED  SCIENCE  and  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

For  circulars  address  the  Registrar,  Washington  Sqnare. 
New  York  City. 


NEW  .JERSEY 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  Jot  Bogs — Prepares  for  College  or  Business — A  Christian 
Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852.  Is  beautifully  situatel,  with 
laige  grounds,  gymnasium,  steam  heating,  and  every  sur¬ 
rounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy.  Our  boys  unPormly  do 
well.  PHOCHUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


Nkw  Jeksey,  Blairstown. 

DLAIR  PRESBYTERIAl  ACADEMY 

^  52d  year.  Co  educational.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Music, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  .New  Buildings.  Large  endowment  justi¬ 
fies  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  (250.  John  C.  Rharpe,  Prln. 


Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 

A  school  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  bodg  go  luind  in  hand,  the  result  being  thoroughlg 
rounded  bogs.  Preparation  for  aU  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
Especiallg  cordial  relations  with  Princeton.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  J.  O..MacVIC.IR,  .4..M.,  Head  Master. 


TYTVT-  ■f.T  ATT  I3RIDOKTON 
X  V  I  rXif-YX^Xv  NEW  JKIiSKY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  (Slrls. 
CertlllcHte  a-imits  to  Smith  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  j.  Allen  Maxwell,  Principal. 


New  Jersey. 

Exceptionally  broad  cnrrlculum,  with  ample  equipment  and 
thor  lugh  In'-tructlon.  Certltlcate  admits  to  the  four  'eadlng 
,  I, lieges.  Music  and  Art.  Suburban  to  New  York,  Boarding 
piipl  s  $700. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Tlie  next  term  will  open  on  Thursday,  September  Zlst. 
Matriculation  at  11  A.M..  in  Stuart  Hall  Room-drawing  | 
same  day  at  3  P.M..  in  the  parlor  of  Hotlge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Address  will  be  dellveretl  by  Rev.  Wm.  Brenton 
Greene,  Jr.  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  A.M. 


life  of  Elder  J.  L.  Fairbank  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father, 
in  his  all-wise  providence  to  call  unto  himself 
our  brother  and  fellow-worker.  Elder  J.  L.  Fair- 
bank,  who  passed  from  this  life  on  July  24, 1899; 

We  hereby  bear  testimony  of  his  long  and 
faitbfal  service  in  the  church : 

Mr.  Fairbank  made  a  public  confession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ  and  united  with  this  chnrch  on 
April  22,  1866.  He  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
a  ruling  elder  on  October  1,  1881,  and  ordained 
and  installed  on  February  20,  1882.  All  these 
years  he  has  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  the  chnrch  and  commu¬ 
nity.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  be  found 
at  bis  place  in  the  meetings  of  the  Session,  on 
the  Sabbath  and  the  prayer  meeting,  where 
his  counsels  and  earnest  prayers  were  onr  help 
and  encouragement.  He  loyally  stood  by  the 
chnrch  in  all  her  times  of  trouble,  as  well  as  in 


SCHOOLS 

MA  SS  4CH  U8ETTS 


The  leading  musical  iito 
A  ^  tiitution  of  America. 

LONSERVATORDl  Founded  1853.  Unsur» 
OT  MUSIC  passed  advanuges  in  com¬ 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  elocution- 
George  tV.  Chadwick,  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  address 
rSAKX  W.  HALE.  Oenaral  Kaaagsr,  Beaton,  Maib 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  fob 
Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  counes. 
Certiheate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal, 


OHIO 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

tuition,  room  and  books,  $2.80  to  $3  a  week;  total  cost, 
$135 a  year;  text  books  free;  no  saloons;  catalog  free 
with  plan  to  earn  funds.  W.  A.  Williams,  D.D.,  Pres. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Term  opens  September  IHh,  at  It  A.M. .with  an  Address  by 
Prof.  D  S.  SchalT,  D.D.  r'or  information  address  The  Faculty, 
Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati. 


^lAPG£Sr  MANUFACTURERS!, 

IN  THE  WORLD 
\0F  CHURCH  FURNfSHINCi 


iSCHOOL  "“irs"' 

GHAA/a  MAP/DS.M/CH. 


_ HOTEL** _ 

NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Belleview  Avenue. 


DR,  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  ».  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms.  Massage,  etc. 
Croquet,  Golf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


10  aU  principal  including  Haris  Kxpositic 

grammt  free,  uceptionat  party  already  formed  starts  | 
^pL  17,  by  the  itmous  World  Travel  Syttem  of 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS,  <R.  H  Crundfn  I 
On‘l  Agt)  1 13  Broadway,  New  York,  ito  South  Clark  | 
St..  Chica^.  301  Washington  St .  Rotton. 

Attractitre  EUROPF  and  PALESTINE  late  tumnierl 
programme  6o  days  $300  and  up.  also  ready 


III  adtIrvHsilig  advertisors  patroiiixliig  this  Joarnal« 
our  rradtfi’rt  will  t'oiifer  a  lavor  u|m»u  tli«  publishers 
II  llit‘v  will  III  i‘verv  posulhle  cane  give  credit  bjr 
referring  to  TflK  KVANOKLl:ST. 


prosperity,  and  always  contended  for  the  pure 
evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  time, 
his  parse,  his  home,  his  family  and  his  heart 
have  long  been  identified  with  the  highest  in¬ 
terests  of  the  chnrch  and  the  Gospel,  and 
while  we  must  henceforth  miss  his  presence, 
counsels  and  help  in  the  Master’s  work  here, 
we  rejoice  in  the  assurance  of  his  glorious 
inheritance  with  the  saints  of  God  in  the  man¬ 
sions  above. 

We  farther  assure  the  bereaved  family  of  onr 
deepest  sympathy  and  earnest  prayers  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  for  God’s  sus¬ 
taining  grace  in  this  their  affliction. 

That  the  Session  orders  a  copy  of  these  ex¬ 
pressions,  duly  certified,  be  presented  to  the 
family  and  the  same  be  spread  upon  the 
Minutes. 

By  order  of  the  Session, 

I.  K.  Bbshoetoar  Moderator. 

George  West  Clerk. 


HARVEST  home' 


THE  EVANGELIST 


August  10,  189& 


WASHINGTON 


Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 


I  W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 
I  E.  S.  FRENCH. 

Z  VIOB-PRBSIDBMT 


Assets, 
$i5»500,ooo. 

The  Policies  Issued  by  the  Washington  are  ncn- 
torfeitable  after  three  ^ears.  and  incontestable  aftei 
one  year,  except  as  specifically  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washington  poooooaee 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 

InestmeDt  Secaiities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 

Boairht  and  Bold  on  Oommlaalon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  T. 

established  1887.  Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

REAI^  ESTATE 


THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  (V 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

invest  capital  in  first  mortgages  (at  6  per  cent.,  payable  aemi-annually,  prhicipel  end  Interest  in  gold), 
on  choice  cultivated  iarms  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Texas,  the  richest  area  of  country  on  the 
American  ConthieDt.  The  Company’s  Debentures  are  its  direct  obligations,  issued  in  aeries  of  $60,000. 


Capital 
Half  aMlllloa 
Dollara 


■BTcaton 
Barer  had  i 

loan 


Each  series  Is  teenred  by  $50,000  of  loans^  deposited  srith  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company,  N.  Y.,  or 
Wm.  and  Arthur  McGeorge,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  as  collatenil.  These  Debentures  ara  in 
denominations  u(  $100  and  upward.  Send  for  Booklet  and  LUt  of  Loans  and  look  them  over. 

WILLIAM  8.  ENO,  Prealdent,  (Homa  Offiea)  Bnllltt  Bldg,  Philadelphia 
8IDNET  E.  MORSE,  Ftrat  Vlea-Praa.,  140  Naaaaa  Street,  New  Terk 
Address  General  Officers,  or  C.  8.  Hatehlnson,  Syraenae,  N.  T.  gk 

Sebaion  Radd,  Ponghheepsle,  N.  T.  M.  8.  Way,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Siro-w-XA  Siros.  Co. 

PBILA.,  NKW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNEOTED  BY  PRIVATE  VIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 
We  buy  and  sell  ail  first-class  Invest- 
ment  Securities  on  commission.  We  Xll  VCSHllvIH 
receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  »  ... 

Ooiporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  NPCIlPltilPS. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection 

of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
riatimla,  and  for  drafts  drawn  fn  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
oonutiies,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

AIJ  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
CBEDIT.  lera’  Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 

Minneapolis  Property. 

We  give  special  attention  tu  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  the  property  produce 
the  highest  income  with  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
be  sold. 

Fifteen  Years’  Experience  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
effecting  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  property,  write  us 

MflNPV  I  flANPri  at  C  per  cent,  on  Selected  First  Mortgages 
iTiuixci  Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  40 

per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnish^. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S  THOMPSON, 

209  Bank  of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown.  Conn. 


Established  187'..  Assets,  ^8,000,000. 

Offers  Executors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5«|o  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  uix)n  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
I  these  bonds.  Apply  to  or  address 
I  AMERICAN  UNDERWRITERS’  AGENCY 
52  Broadway,  New  York 


6%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only.  16  years' experience  in  bnslnees.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  map  showing 
location  of  landa  Over  $160,000  invested.  None  bu 
SAFE,  PROMPT  PAYING  loans  on  my  books. 

WILLIAM  T.  80CDEB,  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn . 


THE  BEST 

way  to  make  Money  is  to  buy 
something  for  one  dollar,  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  that. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  do  that  in 
the  stock  market  ?  If  you  have,  you 
have  found  that  **  tips,”  **  pool  move¬ 
ments”  and  ^^manipulations”  are  un¬ 
reliable  and  expensive  things  to  fol¬ 
low.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make 
money  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  and  that 
is,  to  know  the  facts.  These  facts  are 
given  you  in 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

* 

better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 


Tear  this  off  and  send  to 
us  with  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  yfft  will  send  paper 
free  one  week  .....>  ^  .. 


...THE... 

>Vall  Street  Journal 

43-44  Broad  Street 
New  York. 


n  Complete  Biblical  Library 

For  $6.00 

Seven  volumes,  each  the  cream  of  the  world’s 
scholar.ship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates.  756  pp. 

LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL 

By  Conybkarp:  and  Howson. 

S.TITH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  CO.nriENTARY 

Jamib;son,  F.vussett  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIHES  OF  JESUS  THE  HESSIAH 

Edersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  .seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


